
PALESTINE SOLIDARITY DEMO 

Build on success 



Trafalgar Square: united against the occupation 


L ast Saturday’s militant and often 
inspiring demonstration should 
be seen as the start of powerful 
solidarity campaign demanding justice 
for the Palestinians, and a democratic set¬ 
tlement based on two states for two peo¬ 
ples. 

Over 25,000 people marched through 
central London on May 19 in an event 
organised jointly by the Palestine Soli¬ 
darity Campaign and the Muslim Asso¬ 
ciation of Britain. A wide range of political 
and religious groups and individuals of 
various nationalities marched from Hyde 
Park and a similarly broad array of speak¬ 
ers were assembled on the platform for 
the Trafalgar Square rally. 

Of course, in order to keep everybody 
on board, the organisers had agreed to 
limit official slogans to the uncontrover- 
sial, ambiguous and downright vacuous: 
“No justice, no peace’, ‘Palestine will be 
free’, ‘Occupation no more’, ‘Palestine 
demands a state’. The state concerned 
could be a secular, democratic entity, 
enjoying equal status with Israel, or it 
could be an exclusivist, possibly muslim, 
formation that merely reverses the poles 
of oppression. 

Although invited pro-Palestinian Con¬ 
servative MPs refused to attend, there 
were a good number of pacifists and lib¬ 
erals who joined the left, Palestinian, Is¬ 
raeli and other organisations, who were 
united in their opposition to the brutal 
occupation. 

There were many muslim contin¬ 
gents, mostly from the mainstream, 
who were at pains to distance them¬ 
selves from the hard-line islamists of 
the Hamas/Al Qa’eda type. For exam¬ 
ple, the World Assembly of Muslim 
Youth handed out leaflets explaining 
the peaceful nature of islam, while 
those of the Friends of A1 Aqsa high¬ 
lighted the discrimination and hardship 
suffered by Palestinians. 

The Islamic Human Rights Commis¬ 
sion called for a boycott of Marks and 
Spencer. Its leaflet claimed: “Our concern 
is not with M&S’s jewish roots, but its 
historic and continuing support for Is¬ 
rael.” Some groups went further, de¬ 
manding a boycott not only of Israeli 
goods, but of everything made in the 
USA too: “... if you continue to buy 
them, you are buying the bullets to kill 
children, women and innocent people in 
Palestine”. None of these groups called 
(openly at least) for the destruction of the 
state of Israel. 

It was a different story though for the 
ultra-reactionaries of such organisations 
as A1 Muhajiroun, who held placards 
reading, ‘Palestine is muslim’. They 
chanted, “Skud, Skud Israel” and “Gas, 
gas Tel Aviv”, along with their support 


for bin Laden. Two would-be suicide 
posers were dressed in combat fatigues 
with a ‘bomb’ strapped to their waists. 

This section accounted for no more 
than 200-300, but they made a noise far 
out of proportion to their numbers. In 
Trafalgar Square they hurled abuse (and 
a few missiles) at Tirza Waisel of the Is¬ 
raeli group. Just Peace, who, after calling 
for an end to the Israeli occupation and a 
settlement based on a viable Palestinian 
state, had the temerity to point out that 
“the suicide bombings are not helping” 
and are “a waste of young lives”. The 
treatment of this courageous woman re¬ 
flects badly upon the whole movement. 

The islamist fundamentalists attempt 


to sabotage any possibility of Israeli- 
Palestinian unity around a democratic 
programme - both on the ground in the 
Middle East and in solidarity movements 
abroad. They ought to have no place on 
our demonstrations - we must organise 
to exclude them. Even the Socialist Work¬ 
ers Party - which pretends to believe that 
to oppose the fundamentalists is to op¬ 
pose all muslims - was distinctly uncom¬ 
fortable with the anti-semitic chants in 
Hyde Park. 

The SWP response was to organise 
some counter-chanting by a handful of 
comrades who, unlike A1 Muhajiroun, 
were not even armed with megaphones. 
And of course ‘George Bush, shame on 


you. Daddy was a killer too’ was not ex¬ 
actly a devastating riposte. In truth the 
SWP, along with most of the left, are dis¬ 
armed in the face of the reactionary 
islamists. They insist on seeing some¬ 
thing progressive in their ‘anti-imperial- 
ism’. Their suicide attacks, viewed as the 
actions of the oppressed pure and sim¬ 
ple, must, it seems, not be condemned 
despite the overtly anti-working class, 
anti-jewish nature of the programme 
which inspires them. 

So Terry Conway of the International 
Socialist Group could write of the attack 
on Tirza Waisel: “I think what she said 
could be rather easily interpreted as draw¬ 
ing an equals sign between the suicide 


bombers and the Israel state” (Socialist 
Alliance discussion list. May 21). True, 
comrade Conway was “horrified” at the 
incident, but she, along with other com¬ 
rades, stated their disagreement with the 
Peace Now representative’s assertion of 
the rather obvious fact that the suicide 
bombings were, to put it mildly, counter¬ 
productive. 

Despite the unwelcome presence of A1 
Muhajiroun, the atmosphere was over¬ 
whelmingly positive. Weekly Worker sell¬ 
ers encountered no hostility from islamic, 
Arab or Palestinian marchers. The only 
people to object to our ‘Two states for 
two peoples’ headline were members of 
other left groups. By contrast our com¬ 
rades were approached by many people 
of Middle Eastern origin who wanted to 
read what we had to say. 

The occasion was hardly a “race-hate 
march”, as one comrade from the Alliance 
for Workers’ Liberty absurdly described 
it (Jim Denham, SA discussion list, May 
20). Israeli contingents, including com¬ 
rades from the Matzpen socialist group, 
were by and large warmly received. Jew¬ 
ish and Israeli speakers in Trafalgar 
Square were applauded for theft expres¬ 
sions of solidarity. Leading SA activist 
Mike Marqusee (introduced as repre¬ 
senting the Stop the War Coalition) said 
he was “proud to be a jew”, and added 
to cheers: “All religious backgrounds are 
outraged at what Sharon is doing.” 

Naomi Wayne of Jews for Justice was 
also applauded (and heckled by A1 
Muhajiroun) for a speech in which she 
demanded an end to the occupation and 
the creation of a Palestinian state: “We 
want Israel to have a secure future, but 
not at the expense of the Palestinians,” 
she said. A group of ultra-orthodox reli¬ 
gious jews (for whom the state of Israel 
is a ‘blasphemy’) waved Palestinian flags 
from the platform and were praised by the 
PLO speaker. 

The rally was also addressed by La¬ 
bour MPs Jeremy Corbyn and George 
Galloway, and by union leaders Paul 
Mackney (Natfhe) and John 
McFadden (Unison), but there was no 
speaker who put forward a democratic 
solution based on the independent 
working class. This is where there is 
much work to do. Our Socialist Alliance 
comrades are, for the most part, steeped 
in economism and have no grasp of the 
necessity of a consistently democratic 
approach. 

The SA must end the disastrous policy 
of tailing the fundamentalists. Our pro¬ 
gramme must be based on the leadership 
of the working class - the only class that 
can ensure a genuinely democratic 
solution • 

Peter Manson 
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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of space. 
Some names may have been 
changed 


Two states 

As a member of International Socialist 
Organization (USA), I am an irregular 
reader of the Weekly Worker. Although I 
often disagree with your positions, I have 
a certain respect for the intellectual abili¬ 
ties of your writers. I have been surprised, 
then, at the shallowness of your analy¬ 
sis of the problem of Palestine and Israel. 

In your articles on the question of one 
state or two states in historic Palestine 
(particularly ‘Two states for two peo¬ 
ples’, May 16), leaving aside the fact that 
the Palestinian state you propose would 
probably be divided into at least three 
parts and be otherwise rather messy 
geographically and demographically, 
you neglect the actual economic situa¬ 
tion in the area. 

The vast majority of the economies of 
the Gaza Strip and West Bank are de¬ 
pendent on Israel and, although real in¬ 
dependence would make it possible to 
export directly to the outside world, help¬ 
ing the matter somewhat, a separate Pal¬ 
estinian state would still economically be 
largely a satellite of Israel, with a large 
proportion of Palestinian workers em¬ 
ployed in Israel as cheap labour. As 
those of us with experience at the US- 
Mexico border know, this would be a step 
backwards for the ability of the Palestin¬ 


ian working class to organise. A sepa¬ 
rate state in this situation would simply 
be a joke. 

The only ways a separate state would 
be viable are: either Palestinians enjoy 
equal citizenship in Israel, in which case 
the reason for a separate state disap¬ 
pears, or the enterprises in the settle¬ 
ments are expropriated, which would “in 
all likelihood require a military conquest” 
(to use a formulation from your theses, 
again in Weekly Worker May 16). 

A more short-term one-state solution 
may be harder to reach, but it is not at all 
true that a two-state solution would be a 
step towards a federation; even if what 
is envisioned in the Oslo accords is re¬ 
placed by a ‘pure’ two-state solution (no 
small task itself), the situation would not 
be fundamentally different from what it 
is now. 

I also take issue with your position on 
the relationship between the US and Is¬ 
rael. First, on the question of nuclear 
weapons, there is all the difference in the 
world between defying the UN and de¬ 
fying the US; as the US itself has proven 
on numerous occasions, including look¬ 
ing the other way during Israel’s nuclear 
programme and its assistance to that of 
South Africa. Although Israel’s interests 
may diverge from those of the United 
States, the fact that Sharon did slow 
down his military operations for the 
bombing of Afghanistan suggests that 
Bush is saying one thing in public and 
another in private, one thing for Europe 


and the Arab world and another for 
Sharon. Israel is tremendously depend¬ 
ent on the United States, not just for mili¬ 
tary aid, but for economic aid, investment, 
and a market for exports; one of Israel’s 
dirty secrets is how dependent it has al¬ 
ways been on foreign allies, going back 
beyond the Czech amis in 1948. If Bush 
were serious about trying to get the IDF 
to tone down its activities, even Sharon 
would not be able to say no. 

I also disagree with your positions on 
Hamas and the Israeli working class 
(though I am more sympathetic), but I 
have written enough, so I will confine 
myself to saying that I think these are 
again based on only a shallow under¬ 
standing of the political and economic 
situation in the area. 

Rafael Greenblatt 
Oakland, California 

I despise you 

Innocent Israelis are actually being mur¬ 
dered by Palestinian monsters. That’s 
actually fact. Totally innocent, non-com¬ 
batant, citizens of a free, democratic coun¬ 
try are being murdered wantonly by 
fanatic, islamic nuts. Guided by a morally 
bankrupt religion, these monsters believe 
they gain paradise with their crimes. 

The leader of these monsters, Yasser 
Arafat, an unrepentant terrorist, rejected 
the very proposal you call for, at Camp 
David. Knowing that accepting your 
two-state proposal would remove any 


excuse for continued violence, he rejected 
it so that he might maintain his violent 
opposition, as well as his dictatorial pow¬ 
ers and opulent lifestyle. 

His oft-repeated objective, Palestine 
from the river to the sea (where would that 
leave democratic, free Israel again?) is 
completely incompatible with peace. Yet 
he continues to manipulate a ‘peace’ 
process to his own. evil, destructive ends. 

In short, the Weekly Worker is horri¬ 
ble, evil, misrepresentative, and com¬ 
pletely unwelcome. I despise you and all 
your ilk. You are pathetic, spineless, evil 
and weak. Thank god for the free, demo¬ 
cratic countries of the world, who have 
defeated communism for the last century. 

God bless America! Not perfect, but 
as close as it gets on earth! 

Jesse Wiseman 
email 

SWP crap 

Richard Morse was right to be dismayed 
that three members of the editorial board 
of Welsh Socialist Voice had severed 
links with the publication (Letters. May 
16). Unfortunately, Richard was wide of 
the mark when he tried to blame this state 
of affairs on my “inaccurate” journalism 
(Weekly Worker May 9). 

The action of the three - one a member 
of the Socialist Party, another from 
Cymru Goch and the third a non-aligned 
member - lay solely with the behaviour 
of the Socialist Workers Party, of which 


Richard is a member. 

hi fact. Richard has belatedly come to 
recognise this fact himself. At a national 
council meeting of the Welsh Socialist 
Alliance in Swansea on May 19, Richard 
found himself aligned with independents 
and the CPGB in defending WSV against 
criticism of our newspaper from the SWP. 

One leading S WPer, in explaining why 
he was unable to support a CPGB mo¬ 
tion which extended support for WSV, 
went so far as to describe the publica¬ 
tion as “crap”. Is it any wonder that the 
now former editors took exception to the 
arrogance of the SWP? 

That the majority of SWP members 
present chose to support my motion can 
be explained on two grounds. Firstly, they 
did not want to be seen opposing WSV 
in public. Secondly, even had they op¬ 
posed it, the decision would have gone 
against them because of the WSA’s pe¬ 
culiar voting system - no single organi¬ 
sation may wield more than 40% of the 
vote. No doubt Richard would have 
faced the grim prospect of having to re¬ 
sign from the SWP at a national council 
meeting for the second time in five 
months. That indeed would have been 
careless. 

I accept with good grace Richard’s 
remark to me that his letter last week was 
“over the top”. To paraphrase the New 
Testament, there is more joy in the king¬ 
dom of heaven at a sinner who repents ... 
Cameron Richards 
Gwent WSA 


SOCIALIST ALLIANCE 


Where to 

get the Weekly 

Worker 

■ London 

Bookmarks Bloomsbury Street, 
WC1 

Centreprise Bookshop 136-138 
Kingsland High Street, E8 2NS 
Dillons Bookshop Queen Mary 
College, 329 Mile End Road, El 
Freedom Books Angel Alley, 84B 
Whitechapel High Street, El 7QX 
Housmans 5 Caledonian Road, 
N1 

Index Books 16 Electric Avenue, 
SW9 

New Beacon Books 76 Stroud 
Green Road, N4 3EN 
Politico’s 8 Artillery Row, SW1P 
1RZ 

■ Bristol 

Greenleaf 82 Colston Street, 

BS1 5BB 

■ Cardiff 

Rebecca Books 131 Crwys 
Road, CF2 4NH 

■ Edinburgh 

Word Power 43 West Nicolson 
Street, EH8 

■ Glasgow 

Barrett Newsagents 263 Byres 
Road 

■ Hull 

Page One Books 9 Princes 
Avenue 

■ Leicester 

Little Thorn 73 Humberstone 
Gate, LEI 1WB 

■ Liverpool 

News from Nowhere 98 Bold 
Street, LI 4HY 

■ Manchester 

The Bookshop 441 Wilmslow 
Road, Withington, M4 4AN 

■ Northampton 
Blackcurrent Books 4 Allen 
Road, NN1 4NE 

■ Southampton 

October Books 4 Onslow Road, 
S02 OJB 


All the young dudes... 



So how to organise amongst young 
people and why is it so important? Is it 
because workers’ parties have always 
done so in the past? The youth wings 
of political parties are almost always to 
the left of their parent bodies, and they 
provide us with new energy and fresh 
ideas. 

The history of the Labour Party’s vari¬ 
ous youth organisations is one of on- 
off civil war. The Labour League of 
Youth was wound up because of the in¬ 
fluence of the Young Communist 
League. Later it was the Young Social¬ 
ists who fell under the sway of the So¬ 
cialist Labour League, forerunner of the 
Workers Revolutionary Party. After that 
the Labour Party Young Socialists - 
under the leadership of the Militant 
Tendency - was wound up as part of the 
drive for respectability by the forebears 
of New Labour. For many of these sects, 
however, youth organisations existed 
as safe ghettos. Guidance is a crucial 
aspect of revolutionary leadership. 


Address 


Town/city_Postcode. 

Phone_Email_ 


| Welsh Socialist Alliance/Cynghrair Sosialaidd Cymru, PO Box i 

| 369, Cardiff CF243WW j 
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Harness the 
energy of the 
young 


Smothering initiative and snuffing out 
awkward or uncomfortable actions are 
not. 

To harness the energies of youth and 
draw in the increasing numbers of young 
people involved in new political move¬ 
ments, uniting existing campaigns under 
the banner of the Socialist Alliance has 
to be a priority. Were our structures more 
engaging and adventurous, then we 
could recruit youth straight into local 
branches. Unfortunately, they are not 
alive with controversy and characterised 
by the enthusiastic search for strategies 
to change the world. 

Comrades who seriously support the 
fight for a renewed leftwing politics, an 
independent SA and for a working class 
party should therefore support moves 
to create a youth organisation in the SA 
and avoid the amateurism and sectism 
that is currently on offer from our fledg¬ 
ling and floundering Socialist Alliance 
movement • 

Lawrie Coombs 


I-1 

! Join the Welsh Socialist Alliance S 


Please send me information onjoiningthe WSA 


Name 


A motion passed recently by my 
local SA reads: “Teesside Social¬ 
ist Alliance notes the growing 
anti-capitalist sentiment amongst youth 
and calls upon the Socialist Alliance to 
organise this by way of creating a Social¬ 
ist Alliance wing for youth and stu¬ 
dents.” 

After something of a mini-ice age fol¬ 
lowing the collapse of Stalinism and the 
seemingly invincible advance of the capi¬ 
talist world order, a new generation, re¬ 
pelled by the priorities of international 
capitalism, finds itself rediscovering ba¬ 
sic socialist and communist ideas 
through their internet search engines, 
through the pages of the Communist 
manifesto. How do we organise this sen¬ 
timent and develop a new generation of 
self-activating cadre who do not end up 
as the Trot robot caricature of young ac¬ 
tivists? 

Young workers, not yet bogged down 
in the day-to-day struggles of raising a 
family, paying bills or dealing with the 
general grind of life, are often more open 
to new ideas and more ready to fight. 
However, they receive lower wages, 
while those not in work languish on 


dead-end schemes. Thousands drop out 
and end up living on the streets for a 
period at least. Increasingly, despite post- 
16 education becoming more and more a 
necessity, places are determined by a fami¬ 
ly’s ability to pay. 
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CPGB SCHOOLS 



education, education 


Sunday May 26, 5pm - ‘democracy v we, the people’, using 
Ellen Meiksins Wood’s Democracy against capitalism as a 
study guide. 

Sunday June 2, 5pm - ‘Post-war anti-ideology’, using Istvan 
Meszaros’s The power of ideology as a study guide. 

WSA day school 


Sunday May 26, 10.30am-4.45pm, Chapter Arts Centre, 
Market Road, Canton, Cardiff. Sessions include: ‘The war 


C ommunist education is not simply 
about dry-as-dust names and dates, 
but about the history of our class and 
movement - its traditions of resistance and 
sacrifice. They are the resources of hope, out 
of which the struggles of the future can take 
lessons. 

Historical practice is a political practice in 
which the Communist Party can act, in Trot¬ 
sky’s phrase, as the workers’ memory of past 
struggles across the world. This is why edu¬ 
cation in struggle is so urgent and so neces¬ 
sary. To begin to uncover the truth of the 20th 
century out of the slanders and falsifications 
of capital and ‘official communism’ is to grasp 
one substantial victory from the hands of 
those who have opposed or betrayed the 
working class movement. 

A proper communist education seeks to un¬ 
derstand the relationship of the individual to 
the party, the class and history, but fundamen¬ 
tally it can be expressed in the following man¬ 
ner. A correct understanding of our own 
historical position entails the understanding 
of the relationship between the past, present 
and future. We have to understand what is 
dying and what is coming to birth; we have 
to understand how societies and movements 
can be progressive and regressive; we have 
to understand how classes are formed and 
destroyed; we have to shift our sight from the 
individual worker and family to the epochal 
and global and back again in order to uncover 
the dialectic between the individual and so¬ 
cial circumstance. 

There are, I think, three processes we need 
to study. Firstly, perhaps our immediate task 
is to understand, without flinching or looking 
away, the nature of our profound defeat in the 
20th century. If the October revolution was 
one of the most significant events in human 
history, then its defeat was equally significant. 
We have to understand, as Marxists, how the 
revolution degenerated and collapsed into 
barbarism. That defeat was, of course, a de¬ 
feat for the working class across the globe and 
it was a defeat that has lasted for a century. 
Struggles have continued and revolutions oc¬ 
curred, but all have gone astray - not because 
of a problem in the logic of Marxism, but be¬ 
cause we did not clearly understand the so¬ 
cial forces at work during this period. 
Secondly, we need to understand the na¬ 


ture of capital and how it has managed to sus¬ 
tain itself during this period. The power of its 
ideology - diminished at times and challenged 
and resisted always - has still persisted. The 
forces standing against it will historically win 
through. The alternatives are unthinkable, but 
we do need to think them - barbarism, 
civilisational collapse, the common ruin of the 
contending classes. We need to extend the 
gains we have made under capitalism by fight¬ 
ing for extreme democracy in order to leap from 
necessity into freedom. 

Thirdly, we need to understand the relation¬ 
ship between the healthy aspects of our revo¬ 


lutionary movement and the working class 
from which it emerges. Organised revolution¬ 
aries are in a minority and we need to win the 
battle for political ideas and democracy by re¬ 
lentlessly subjecting our tradition to critique. 
Openness, democracy and the struggle for 
truth rather than falsification are at the heart 
of our communist project. 

And it is in that spirit that the CPGB’s on¬ 
going programme of education is organised - 
from branch and area seminars and day 
schools to the annual, week-long Communist 
University • 

Martyn Hudson 


CPGB day school 

‘Rebuilding working class politics’, Saturday May 25,10am-5pm, Elder Court 
Community Centre, Elder Court, Middlesbrough. 

10am ‘New technology: tool for oppression, or liberation?’ Speaker: Steve Cooke (CPGB). 

11.45am: 'Can workers change the world’?; Speakers: Martyn Hudson (CPGB) and Alli¬ 
ance for Workers' Liberty. 

2pm: ‘How do we make the unions fight?’ Speakers: Alan Stevens (CPGB) and Mark Metcalf, 
author of pamphlets on rank and filism. 

3.30pm: ‘How do we build a workers party?' Speakers: Mark Fischer (CPGB) and Pete Burnett 
(International Socialist Group). 

Admission: £2 waged. 50p unwaged. Enquiries - Martyn Hudson (07946 
521522); northeast@cpgb.org.uk 
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Three thorns in Blair’s side: Gilchrist, Rix and Crow 
- but how do we organise the fightback from below? 


communist .1 
university 2002 ? 

August 3 - August 10 

Brunei University, Uxbridge 
(just outside London) 

Metropolitan tube line 


Speakers in previous years included: 

Hillel Ticktin, Istvan Meszaros, Al 
Richardson editor Revolutionary 
History, Chris Bambery SWP, Greg 
Tucker RMT and ISG, Sean Matgamna 
AWL, Jack Conrad CPGB, Mike Marqusee 
author, Matt Wrack Socialist Alliance, Rob Hoveman 
SWP, Bob Pitt editor What Next?, Mejdi Kia Organisation of Revolutionary 
Workers of Iran, Green Party, and many more 


\ 
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another world is possible 

Europe is on the move. The right is gathering strength and the ruling classes are more united than ever before. We 
must be too. Millions on the streets of Rome, Barcelona and Paris are looking for alternatives. How should com¬ 
munists engage with them? How can we unite? Come along and debate with speakers from all over Europe. 


on terrorism’; ‘The national question'; ‘Women’s oppres¬ 
sion’ ; ‘The trade union political levy - whose money is it 
anyway?’; ‘Racism and the Welsh working class’. 

Tickets; £8 (£4 concessions). 

Send cheques, payable to ‘Welsh Socialist Alliance’, to 
WSA PO Box 369, Cardiff, CF24 3WW. 

Elizabeth the last? 

Socialist Alliance public meeting, Monday May 27, 7.30pm, 
Comfort Hotel, George Street, Hockley, Nottingham. 

Abolish the monarchy! Speaker: Marcus Strom (SA 
national executive). 

http://www.nottinghamsocialistalliance.org.uk 

Miscarriages of justice 

Fundraising social, Thursday May 30, 10pm till late. Elbow 
Room. 146 High Street, Aston. Birmingham B6. £5 including 
music, buffet. Organised by Miscarriages Of Justice 
Organisation, 52 Outmore Road, Sheldon, Birmingham B33 
OXL; Mojonational@aol.com; 0121-789 8443. 

Stuff the monarchy 

Anti-jubilee gig, with Chris TT, The Regulars and Dallas 
Bum. 

Rose of England pub (formerly Filly and Firkin), Mansfield 
Road, Nottingham. Bank Holiday Monday, June 3. Doors 
open 7.30pm. £1 - free fanzine, party hat and balloon on 
entry. Supported by the Socialist Alliance. 

More details: http://tasty_zine.tripod.com 

Close Harmondsworth 

National protest, Saturday June 15, 12 noon, 
Harmondsworth Removal Centre, Colnbrook Bypass (A4, 
north of Heathrow). Buses U3, H30, 74,75 or 76 buses from 
Heathrow or 81 from Hounslow West tube. 

No to detention, dispersal and deportation of asylum- 
seekers! This protest will start a week of action in support 
of migrants, refugees and asylum-seekers. 

Further information: Close Down Harmondsworth Cam¬ 
paign - 07960 309457; 
closedownharmondsworth@hotmail.com 

Welsh Socialist Voice 

Second issue of the paper of the Welsh Socialist Alliance 
out now. £6 for 12 issues, payable to WSV, PO Box 369, 
Cardiff, CF24 3WW. 

Artists against the War 

Postcards - 50p each, artistsagainstthewar@hotmail.com; 
www.artistsagainstthewar.org.uk;wwwstopthewar.org 

Party wills 

The CPGB has forms available for you to include the Party 
and the struggle for communism in your will. Write for 
details. 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary Democratic Group email 
rdg 120@hotmail.com 

CONTACTS 


main office: office@cpgb.org.uk 
weekly worker: weeklyworker@cpgb.org.uk 

Cambridgeshire: cambs@cpgb.org.uk 
hertfordshire: herts@cpgb.org.uk 
london, hackney: hackney@cpgb.org.uk 
london, brent: brent@cpgb.org.uk 
manchester: manchester@cpgb.org.uk 
northeast: northeast@cpgb.org.uk 
nottinghamshire: notts@cpgb.org.uk 
Scotland: scotland@cpgb.org.uk 
surrey: surrey@cpgb.org.uk 
wales: wales@cpgb.org.uk 


www.cpgb.org.uk/action 
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ANTI-CAPITALISM 


Our team reports on the Globalise Resistance conference 

Politically stunted 


G lobalise Resistance, the Socialist 
Workers Party’s anti-capitalist ‘united- 
front’, held its annual conference on 
May 19. A range of topics, including Pales¬ 
tine and Argentina, were discussed, with just 
over 100 people in attendance. However, over 
half were middle-aged and clearly either mem¬ 
bers of left groups (overwhelmingly SWP, 
along with a group of Workers Power com¬ 
rades) or among those in their immediate pe¬ 
riphery. The size and composition of the 
conference clearly reflects GR’s underlying 
weakness. 

Despite this there were some positive as¬ 
pects of the day. Some speakers were of a high 
calibre (for example, Leila Khaled) and at least 
some time was allowed for debate in all the 
sessions. There were few signs of overt cen¬ 
sorship of differing views coming from other 
left groups. However, contributions from the 
floor were still limited to two or three minutes. 
This is a familial' complaint of seasoned vet¬ 
erans of events organised under the auspices 
of the SWP. Obvious limitations on the scope 
of the debate result from this ‘quantity over 
quality’ approach. It forces speakers to limit 
themselves to sound bites or single points 
instead of encouraging them to develop a 
thought through argument. 

Unsurprisingly, many speakers from the 
floor were chosen SWP members. By and large 
they took the opportunity to pose left in an 
attempt to appeal to the small constituency 
of potential recmits present. When doing so, 
they announced their affiliation. When not, 
they were rather more coy. This lent proceed¬ 
ings something of a surreal character. For ex¬ 
ample, in the meeting on ‘Fighting 
euro-fascism’ an SWPer, without blushing, 
spoke against the Anti-Nazi League's ‘Don’t 
vote Nazi’ line. Of course, it is the SWP that is 
responsible for saddling the ANL with that 
line. Then again, it is not exactly unknown for 
die SWP to adopt different lines for different 
‘united fronts’. 

As well as suffering from limitations of a 
self-imposed nature, GR is also held back by 
objective circumstances. In Britain the anti¬ 
capitalist movement is noticeably less vig¬ 
orous than elsewhere. The European 
anti-capitalist movement features new lay¬ 
ers being drawn into action alongside sec¬ 
tions of the working class, which, with its 
militant socialist and communist traditions, 
has begun to stir in response to the attacks 
rained down on it by governments of vari¬ 
ous hues. For example, last December in 
Brussels, the anti-capitalist demonstration, 
marching separately from the mainly trade 
union-backed event, was only 20,000- 
strong. Three months later, the organised left 
and trade union contingent fomied a sizeable 
part of the 500,000 who marched in Barce¬ 
lona. 

A key question is how this gap between 
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the continent and Britain can be bridged. 
Of course, this is largely a programmatic 
question outside the scope of this article. 
But it is here that GR has little to offer, since 
its role has been to act as a transmission 
belt into the SWP sect. As such, allowing it 
to develop independent political positions 
is pointless and. more to the point, danger¬ 
ous. 

GR can attract reasonable speakers to its 
events and gather together contingents to 


Palestine 


T he morning session held on ‘Palestine and 
the struggle for freedom’ was, unsurpris¬ 
ingly, well attended. Ariel Sharon’s brutal cam¬ 
paign of repression against the entire Pales¬ 
tinian people is rallying activists across the 
globe behind their cause. Not least in Israel 
itself, where a movement from below that sup¬ 
ports the right of the Palestinian people to form 
a state of then own is gaining momentum. 

Part of an international group of peace ac¬ 
tivists that went to the West Bank to resist 
and protest non-violently against Israeli ag¬ 
gression. Mortaza Sahib witnessed the bar¬ 
barism of the recent incursion of the Israeli 
Defence Force at first hand. In his opening, 
Sahib detailed numerous human rights 
abuses - elderly men detained for days with¬ 
out adequate food or water, hospitals raided 
and denied access to supplies, homes bull¬ 
dozed, etc. In short he paints a vivid picture 
of the terror inflicted by Israel on the Palestin¬ 
ians in a so-called ‘war on terror’. Eventually, 
Sahib and his fellow activists were thrown out 
of the country - but not before the IDF had 
volleyed off a few live rounds in their direc¬ 
tion to emphasise the fact that they were un¬ 
welcome guests. 

Jamal El-Shayyal, speaking on behalf of the 
Muslim Association of Britain, took issue with 


travel to various events. But, when it comes 
to politically inten’ening (that is intervening 
to win positions and hegemony) within the 
anti-capitalist movement, it is politically crip¬ 
pled (in a similar way to the ANL). Contrast 
this with the situation in Italy. Rifondazione 
Comunista is one of the dominating forces 
within the anti-capitalist movement. It is not a 
politically stunted ‘united front of a special 
type’, but a political party with a programme. 
Its existence as a party allows it to intervene 


in and interact with the emerging movement 
at a higher level. The movement itself is 
strengthened as a result. 

A lesson should be learned from Italy. We 
should look to intervene in movements in a 
similarly rounded and partyist way. Concretely 
that means building the Socialist Alliance in 
both an organisational and political sense 
rather than looking for solutions in politically 
impoverished ‘united fronts’* 

James Mallory 


and anti-semitism 


the term ‘occupied territories’. The whole of 
Palestine is an occupied territory, he insisted. 
Implicitly, Israel will have to be destroyed and 
the national rights of the Israeli jews trampled 
on for Palestine to be freed. Unfortunately, 
though it approaches the question from a dif¬ 
ferent angle, the economistic left’s disregard 
for democracy ultimately leads it to the same 
conclusion. 

Ghada Karmi, from the Association of Pal¬ 
estinian Communities, focused on the ques¬ 
tion of anti-semitism. It is wrong to equate 
anti-Zionism and criticism of Israel with anti¬ 
semitism, she argued. Correct, but while anti¬ 
semitism was and is predominantly (though 
not exclusively) a “western problem”, there is 
undoubtedly anti-semitic and Arab chauvin¬ 
ist sentiment among some sections of both 
the solidarity movement with and among Pal¬ 
estinian people themselves. In response, 
Helen from the SWP argued from the floor that 
“we should be the best fighters against anti¬ 
semitism” in the movement. Quite right. Chau¬ 
vinism in all its forms must be combated. 

Leila Khaled has, of course, done much to 
raise the profile of the struggle of the Pales¬ 
tinian people. During 1969-70 she participated 
in a series of spectacular plane hijackings as 
an activist for the Popular Front for the Lib¬ 


eration of Palestine aimed at raising the plight 
of the Palestinian people on an international 
stage. Like other speakers, she linked their 
cause to a worldwide struggle against oppres¬ 
sion and imperialism and emphasised the im¬ 
portance of solidarity in western nations. 

She also defended the right of the Palestin¬ 
ian people to use violence to resist Israeli ag¬ 
gression and win their national rights. This 
provoked a critical comment from one speaker 
from the floor (speakers were not obliged to 
give their names and occasionally did not), 
who suggested that violence would “achieve 
nothing”. 

But what are the Palestinians supposed to 
do? Sit on their hands while their homes are 
bulldozed? Violence used by those resisting 
oppression is fundamentally different to that 
of those who use it to deny a people their 
rights. However, recognising this distinction 
does not mean that revolutionary socialists 
and communists support or alibi suicide 
bombings deployed against the Israeli-jewish 
population in the service of a reactionary and 
chauvinistic programme to ‘persuade’ Israeli- 
jews to leave Palestine. This is not a defence 
of fundamental rights, but a murderous attack 
on the rights of others • 

Mike Speed 
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Too complicated 


Communist 
Party books 


W hilst other Globalise Resistance 
members debated Palestine, ‘glo¬ 
bal governance’ and Latin 
America during the morning session, 40 or 
so assorted leftists and local campaigners 
attended ‘Fighting the Euro-nazis’, where 
three speakers discussed how best to com¬ 
bat the rise of the far right across the conti¬ 
nent. Jim Wolfreys, a Kings College London 
lecturer and co-author of The politics of rac¬ 
ism in France, French anti-fascist Yves Carel 
and an Anti-Nazi League full-timer by the 
name of ‘Bat’ all put forward their perspec¬ 
tives on the issue. 

A brief talk on the rise of the far right in 
Europe led comrade Wolfreys to make a valid 
conclusion. He asserted that the left must do 
three things: firstly, unite all communists, so¬ 
cialists and anti-racists behind a single ban¬ 
ner; secondly, be prepared to physically stop 
the far right from meeting and organising; 
and, last but certainly not least, put forward 
a “different vision” to counter the reaction¬ 
ary propaganda of the fascists. In light of 
this, it seemed somewhat bizarre that the 
comrade failed to mention the one organisa¬ 
tion on the British left which has the capac¬ 
ity to achieve such a task - the Socialist 
Alliance. Nevertheless, the message was 
one our SWP comrades should note. 

The experiences of comrade Carel of the 
French anti-fascist group, Ras l’Front, 
seemed to emphasise the need for a genu¬ 
ine working class party. He spoke of the rise 


of the Front National in his home country - 
from being dismissed as a rump group of 
extremists to becoming ‘respectable’ politi¬ 
cians. With the success of Jean-Marie Le Pen 
in reaching the second round of the presi¬ 
dential election, elements of the ruling class 
have moved to the right themselves. 

Sadly, the SA was not on the SWP’s 
agenda on Sunday, and instead it was the 
Anti-Nazi League - for which the session 
was obviously to some extent a promotional 
event - that was being pushed. The speech 
put forward by Bat, a loyal ANL organiser 
about to become a full-timer in London the 
following day, was depressingly limited to 
discussion of the tactics of the ANL, not its 
politics. 

Describing how best to combat the rise of 
the far right, the comrade gave a rather dis¬ 
heartening, technocratic account of exactly 
how the ANL conducts its campaigns: “First 
of all we leaflet, leaflet, leaflet,” he said. “We 
say, ‘ These people are nazis! Don’t vote 
naziT ” He continued: “We must also thor¬ 
oughly canvass the area of course - if you 
point out to people that the BNP have never 
opened a school or led a strike then it is soon 
obvious that they have nothing to offer work¬ 
ing people.” Evidently this worked perfectly 
in Burnley, didn’t it? Where is the “different 
vision” that comrade Wolfreys called for? By 
implication voters are told they have no 
choice but to back Labour - whose dismal 
failings have driven them into the arms of the 


BNP in the first place. 

Discussion was perhaps unsurprisingly 
limited mostly to a few ANL and SWP types, 
with the exception of two hysterical young 
comrades from the Spartacist League who, 
after beginning a vicious rant on the evils of 
the Socialist Alliance, were censored by the 
SWP chair who declared she had “no time 
for left groups”. One comrade was later 
granted 30 seconds. 

Other speakers who questioned comrade 
Bat’s apolitical approach were told in reply 
that it would be “too difficult” to pose an al¬ 
ternative to fascism whilst campaigning on 
the streets. “What would it be?” he mused. 
“Green, anarchist, socialist? It's too compli¬ 
cated. First we need to simply stop people 
voting Nazi,” he said. Perhaps the working 
class deserves a leadership that is capable 
of grappling with “complicated” issues and 
their solutions. 

Stopping the far right in Europe requires 
working class organisation and politics 
which can challenge not only the despica¬ 
bly chauvinist ideas of the BNP and Front 
National, but also the mainstream parties 
whose policies have produced a growing 
constituency of support for such groups. 

Comrade Wolfreys could not have been 
more right - the working class does need an 
alternative - a revolutionary working class 
party. Sect politics and trendy student 
groups simply cannot do the job • 

James Bull 
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I n a sparsely attended workshop held un¬ 
der the title, ‘Repression and resistance in 
Latin America’, various speakers recounted 
their experiences of the recent upsurges in the 
region. 

Alejandra Rios, a socialist from Argentina, 
detailed the crisis in that country - its national 
debt stands at $140 billion - and the revolu¬ 
tionary potential that has developed as a re¬ 
sult. With 50% living below the poverty line, 
30% unemployed and wages reduced by 
around 40% in real terms since the devalua¬ 
tion of the peso, Argentinian workers are hav¬ 
ing to take matters into their own hands. 

An example of the rising militancy of the 
working class can be seen in the seizure of the 
Sanon factory. Bosses were planning to sack 
all 400 workers, and re-employ 60 of them at 
30% of their previous wages. But the work¬ 
force has been occupying the factory for six 
months now, running it themselves and ex¬ 
changing goods with the local community. 

Obviously this is a positive development, 
but there is a danger that, left isolated, strug¬ 
gles such as Sanon will be defeated. There is 
an urgent need for coordination - above all po¬ 
litically. 

The trade union bureaucracy, which has 
traditionally aligned itself with Peronism and 
backed Peronist governments, is being forced 
to the left by the pressure from below. Mili¬ 
tant trade unionists have been campaigning 
around the demands for bread and work, for 
an increase in salaries and for a workers’ gov¬ 
ernment. 

Comrade Rios reported that the popular as¬ 
semblies have been gradually winding down. 
Described as ‘talking shops’ by some, and 
largely composed of the urban middle class, 
they appear to have lost the dynamism of earlier 
this year. 

When I asked what her position was with 
regards the call for a constituent assembly, she 
responded by outlining the complete illegiti¬ 
macy of the current government. Mainstream 
politicians (with just two or three exceptions) 
cannot walk down the streets without being 
approached by angry crowds. 

The parliament has lost all legitimacy with 
the people - virtually all MPs have consistently 
voted for neoliberal ‘solutions’ - and in these 
circumstances she supported the call for a 


constituent assembly. Key to the class strug¬ 
gle is fighting for maximum democracy, and 
concretely this means challenging the legiti¬ 
macy of the current parliament. 

Latin America is clearly in the midst of a 
highly volatile period with the possibility of a 
revolutionary wave sweeping the region. 
Speakers from the floor pointed to recent 
events in Venezuela, Bolivia, Ecuador, Brazil 
and Columbia as examples of this. 

Luis Hernandez, a leader of an occupation 
in Columbia, spoke of the level of repression 
he and his comrades are facing. To illustrate 
this he told us how strange it felt to walk freely 
in the street in Britain - in Columbia body¬ 
guards, bullet-proof vests and bomb-proof 
cars are the order of the day for political lead¬ 
ers. Rightwing paramilitaries funded by the 
US (firstly under the pretence of Clinton’s ‘war 


on drugs’ and now Bush’s ‘war on terror’) are 
on the offensive again - 1,500 trade unionists 
have been killed in 10 years. 

More positively, he outlined the level of re¬ 
sistance to the government, ranging from 
militant trade unionists like himself through 
to leftwing guerrillas who control around 40% 
of the country. Sintraemcali, the second big¬ 
gest union in Columbia, has a large base within 
the urban working class, and is active in local 
campaigns, helping to bring free water sup¬ 
plies to the urban poor, for example. 

He concluded by echoing the words of a 
leading comrade in Columbia: “We are going 
to win this battle, and when we win this battle 
we are going to shine as a beacon of hope for 
those fighting globalisation around the 
world” • 

Mark Lusted 
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REVOLUTIONARY HISTORY 


TVotsky and the slogan for 


C omintern’s draft programme - pub¬ 
lished in 1928 over the signatures of 
Nikolai Bukharin and Joseph Stalin 
- deleted all mention of the United States 
of Europe slogan. This was an integral part 
of the headlong retreat by the Communist 
International away from the goal of world 
revolution. Not surprisingly, given the clo¬ 
sure put on serious debate - Comintern's 
6th Congress met over July-September 
1928 - the draft was adopted without any 
substantial alterations. From now on the 
ruinous ‘theory’ of socialism in one coun¬ 
try served as official doctrine. 

Leon Trotsky - hero of the October Revo¬ 
lution but 10 years after an outcast - sub¬ 
jected the whole draft to a detailed and 
devastating critique (punishment soon 
followed - internal exile became exile 
abroad). The United States of Europe slo¬ 
gan featured prominently: “There is no jus¬ 
tifying the omission,” he protested (L 
Trotsky The Third International after 
Lenin New York 1982, plO). 

His trenchant defence of the slogan - not 
only in 1928, but as far back as 1915 - de¬ 
serves serious study by revolutionary so¬ 
cialists and communists. Trotsky now has 
a secure reputation as one of the 20th cen¬ 
tury’s foremost Marxists - he stands along¬ 
side Lenin and Luxemburg as a theorist and 
practical revolutionist. Anyone who fails 
to properly engage with Trotsky’s pro¬ 
grammatic and strategic thoughts, includ¬ 
ing on the United States of Europe slogan, 
deliberately disarms themselves intellectu¬ 
ally. The result is not mere benign igno¬ 
rance, but the unconscious acceptance of 
bourgeois ideology. When it comes to an 
issue like the forthcoming euro referendum, 
such a socialist is therefore likely to suc¬ 
cumb to cynical popularity-chasing and the 
fallacies of leftwing nationalism. 

Equally worthless for the class struggle 
are those sects who specialise in repeat¬ 
ing parrot-fashion various passages and 
formulations plucked from Trotsky and 
treating them as timeless verities. The re¬ 
sults owe more to theology than science 
(ie, rational debate and testable investiga¬ 
tion). Truth that is frozen perishes. Such 
sects might once have found a certain jus¬ 
tification by guarding the flame of Trot¬ 
sky’s Marxism against the calumnies and 
quackery of Stalin and his successors. But 
if we are to avoid the trap they have inevi¬ 
tably fallen into of unintentionally turning 
Trotsky’s Marxism into its opposite - 
fought over by warring sects using calum¬ 
nies and quackery - there must be critical 
engagement. 

Hence, despite the essentially descrip¬ 
tive limitations of this article, the reader will 
find sympathy and respect for the revolu¬ 
tionary and thinker, Trotsky, combined 
with an attempt to point out ambiguities and 
shortcomings in his writings. Our aim at the 
end of the day is to separate out what is 
mistaken or transient from what is endur¬ 
ing. 

Back to 1915 

In 1928 Trotsky felt compelled to refer 
back to Lenin and his rejection of the 
United States of Europe slogan in 1915 - 
Stalin and Bukharin were wielding the dead 
Lenin as an ideological club in or¬ 
der to bludgeon the living Trot¬ 
sky. 

We have already had oc¬ 
casion to discuss 
Lenin elsewhere and 
came to the conclusion 
that he wrongly “gave 
away” the slogan be¬ 
cause of its close as¬ 
sociation with Karl 
Kautsky - the intellec¬ 
tual leader of the Sec¬ 
ond International who 
turned traitor with the 
outbreak of World War 
I in August 1914. 


Trotsky 
considered 
that an 
isolated 
revolutionary 
Russia could 
not hold out 
against 
counter¬ 
revolutionary 
Europe. The 
same applied, 
he said, to an 
isolated 
Germany. Yet 
by 1928 any 
such hint at 
the necessity 
of world 
revolution had 
become a 
heresy: for 
Stalin such 
“Trotskyism” 
went hand in 
hand with 
“lack of faith” 
in the inner 
forces of the 
Russian 
Revolution 



Lenin, in this particular case, “overcompen¬ 
sated” in what was overall his “undeniably 
con'ect'’ campaign to draw clear lines of de¬ 
marcation against the Kautskyite centrists 
(Weekly Worker May 9). 

There is no need to repeat our potted 
discussion of Lenin’s political evolution 
between 1914, when the Bolsheviks em¬ 
ployed the United States of Europe slogan, 
and 1915, when they decided that “eco¬ 
nomically” the slogan was either "impos¬ 
sible” to realise under capitalism or 
“reactionary” (VI Lenin CW Vol 21, Mos¬ 
cow 1977, pp339-43). 

Suffice to say, Kautsky was not Lenin’s 
sole target in the 1915 article, ‘On the 
United States of Europe slogan’. Though 
he did not say it openly, Lenin also had his 
sights on Trotsky - during this period Trot¬ 
sky can best be described as a leftwing 
centrist. 

Lenin attacked the unnamed Trotsky 
with cutting remarks about the United 
States of Europe slogan being used as a 
cover to excuse revolutionary inaction. 
Trotsky, as the readers of the Bolshevik 
press knew, had appeared to suggest that 
there must be a simultaneous revolution 
across the whole European continent. That 
or nothing. On the contrary, replied Lenin, 
no country should wait for a revolutionary 
United States of Europe before acting. The 
capitalist state could be overthrown first 
in a few or even in one country, he argued. 

How did Trotsky respond? In his ‘The 
peace programme’ -publishedin 1915-Trot- 
sky reveals that there existed a basic affin¬ 
ity between the two men. “A more or less 
complete economic unification of Europe ac¬ 
complished from above through an agree¬ 
ment between capitalist governments is a 
utopia,” he writes. Remember this was in the 
middle of World War I and at a time when 
Germany, Russia and Austria-Hungry were 
still ruled over by autocratic monarchs. 
“Along this road” of unity from above “mat¬ 
ters cannot proceed beyond partial compro¬ 
mises and half measures” - again that 
sentence shows that both Trotsky and 
Lenin shared a similar outlook. 

However, Trotsky continues: the “eco¬ 
nomic unification” of Europe - which would 
bring colossal advantages to both con¬ 
sumers and producers, and advance cul¬ 
ture in general - “is becoming a 
revolutionary task of the European pro¬ 
letariat in its struggle against imperialist 
protectionism and its instrument - milita¬ 
rism”. Hence for Trotsky the “United 
States of Europe” represents “the only 
conceivable form” of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat in Europe (L Trotsky The Third 
International after Lenin New York 1982, 
pll). 

Trotsky intentionally blurs what is, I be¬ 
lieve, the necessary distinction between 
minimum, immediate, demands - ie, de¬ 
mands which train, mobilise and empower 
the working class, but can technically be 
met under conditions of capitalism - and 
those of the maximum programme. 
Throughout his writings we find the terms 
‘United States of Europe’, ‘United Social¬ 
ist States of Europe’ and ‘United Soviet 
Republics of Europe’ used interchange¬ 
ably. One slips and crosses over into the 
other. A methodological problem 
which cannot be explored here 
for obvious reasons of 
space. 

The Trotsky of 1928 
concedes that there had 
been no example of work¬ 
ing class rule in a single 
country, nor any theoreti¬ 
cal clarity on this possibil¬ 
ity amongst Marxists 
before the reality of Soviet 
Russia. So in 1915 the 
United States of Europe 
slogan “might” have 
given rise to the notion 
that proletarian revolution 


could only take place simultaneously across 
the whole of Europe. 

But he pleads not guilty to advocating 
any such thing. Indeed he quotes himself 
from 1915 insisting that, “Not a single coun¬ 
try must ‘wait’ for the other countries in the 
struggle”. Moreover he lambasted the idea 
of substituting temporising international 
inaction for “parallel revolutionary ac¬ 
tion”. Trotsky unhesitatingly called for be¬ 
ginning and continuing the revolutionary 
struggle on “national grounds” in the con¬ 
viction that all initiatives provide inspira¬ 
tion and will enhance the “struggle in other 
countries” ( ibid pl2). 

Trotsky considered that an isolated revo¬ 
lutionary Russia could not hold out against 
counterrevolutionary Europe. The same ap¬ 
plied, he said, to an isolated Germany. Yet 
by 1928 any such hint at the necessity of 
world revolution had become a heresy: for 
Stalin such “Trotskyism” went hand in hand 
with “lack of faith” in the inner forces of the 
Russian Revolution. Trotskyism was offi¬ 
cially deemed antithetical to the new party- 
state cult of Leninism. Of course, Trotsky 
could, and did, cite Lenin on any number of 
different occasions saying exactly the very 
same thing: “Without a revolution in Ger¬ 
many, we shall perish”, etc, etc. 

Stalin wrested his case ‘theoretically’ on 
the undeniable fact that capitalism develops 
unevenly - supposedly a brilliant discovery 
made by Lenin. True, Lenin’s writings are 
full of rich observation about uneven devel¬ 
opment. But the same can be said for those 
of Marx and Engels - especially in regard to 
their native Germany. 

Anyway, according to Stalin, uneven 
development - brought about by imperial¬ 
ism - virtually precluded simultaneous or 
parallel revolution. Furthermore, as revo¬ 
lution would typically break out in one dis¬ 
crete country at a time, the primary task of 
communists lay not so much in spreading 
the conflagration. Instead of international 
socialism he preached national socialist 
construction. His island socialism in the 
USSR would become a paradise on earth 
and henceforth the object of unalloyed ad¬ 
miration by the whole of humanity. The 
USSR's success would thereby stimulate 
the desire for emulation - the book Imag¬ 
ine by the Scottish Socialist Party’s 
Tommy Sheridan and Alan McCombes is 
founded on exactly the same premise. 

Needless to say, Stalin was radically shift¬ 
ing the political-linguistic meaning of the 
term ‘socialism’. Socialism, according to 
Stalin is post-capitalism and entailed little 
more than the nationalisation of industry 
and agriculture. He had at his command the 
full might of the Communist Party appara¬ 
tus and the Soviet state to give a crushing 
authority to his every statement. 

The Soviet Union, he famously claimed 
in the second, 1924, edition of the pamphlet 
Foundations of Leninism, did not simply 
aspire towards socialism - previously under¬ 
stood as the self-liberating rule of the work¬ 
ing class and a transitionary period between 
the global system of capital and fully fledged 
communism. Stalin now maintained that the 
Soviet Union possessed everything re¬ 
quired by way of human material and natu¬ 
ral resources to “build a socialist society” 
(JV Stalin Works Vol 6, Moscow 1953. ppl 10- 
11 ). 

In the mid-1930s Stalin triumphantly pro¬ 
claimed that the Soviet Union had actually 
achieved socialism. The path to a national 
communism now stretched out before its 
happy peoples. Reality was very different. 
The triumph Stalin announced was of his 
counterrevolution within the revolution. 

The Soviet Union had expropriated the 
capitalists and landlords and set itself on a 
course of rapid accumulation. But after 
1928 and the first five-year plan the work¬ 
ing class had been forcibly driven back into 
the position of an exploited slave class. As 
to the peasants, they were effectively re- 
enserfed. The Soviet Union was post-capi¬ 


talist, but had become anti-socialist. 
'Trotsky continued to categorise the So¬ 
viet Union as a workers’ state - albeit a 
“degenerate” one - till his murder by Sta¬ 
lin’s agent in 1940. Indeed some of his ep¬ 
igones - eg, in the International Socialist 
Group and Workers Power - actually main¬ 
tain that Vladimir Putin’s Russian Federa¬ 
tion is still some kind of workers’ state 
because 50% of the means of production, 
or some such figure, remain in state hands. 
These supposed conquests of the Octo¬ 
ber Revolution in actuality have as much 
to do with socialism as does Railtrack in 
Britain. 

But we must pick up the main thread of 
our argument. Trotsky concluded that Len¬ 
in’s rejection of the United States of Europe 
slogan in 1915 was of a “restricted, tactical 
and, by its very essence, temporary char¬ 
acter”. That, says Trotsky, is best proven 
by the “subsequent course of events” (L 
Trotsky The Third International after 
Lenin New York 1982, pl5). The fact of the 
matter is that in 1923 - at Trotsky’s urging 

- the Communist International adopted the 
slogan. If, as Stalin maintained, the slogan 
of the United States of Europe was unac¬ 
ceptable on the basis of principle why did 
Comintern adopt it - and why did Lenin 
raise no objection? 

Indeed the slogan appeared in Comintern 
literature as late as 1926. Comintern’s pub¬ 
lishing house issued an official pamphlet - 
The United Socialist States of Europe, 
written under the name of John Pepper - 
which roundly polemicised against the 
“bourgeois-social democratic slogan” of a 
‘pan-Europe’ to be brought about peace¬ 
fully under capitalism. Communists, it in¬ 
structed, must not only demolish the 
“fraudulent pacifist” content of the ‘pan- 
Europe’ slogan, but should set up against 
it a “positive slogan”. For the “next period” 
the “slogan of the United States of Social¬ 
ist Europe” is to serve as the “comprehen¬ 
sive slogan for the European communist 
parties” (quoted in L Trotsky The Third In¬ 
ternational after Lenin New York 1970, 
p309n). 

However, the United States of Europe 
slogan quickly fell from grace. Factional 
considerations meant it had to be ex¬ 
punged. Firstly, the slogan was too closely 
associated with the pariah, Trotsky. Sec¬ 
ondly, it ran completely against the grain 
of the Stalin-Bukharin national socialist 
programme. 

Saving Europe 

Let us carefully examine Trotsky’s case for 
the United States of Europe slogan in 1923. 
Responding to the French occupation of 
Germany’s economically vital Ruhr region 
and the political crisis it engendered, Trot¬ 
sky wrote a short discussion article, dated 
June 30, for Pravda - ‘Is the slogan of the 
United States of Europe a timely one?’ (L 
Trotsky The first five years of the Commu¬ 
nist International Vol 2, London 1974, 
pp341-46). Here we find Trotsky’s strate¬ 
gic application of the slogan to the imme¬ 
diate post-World War I conditions. 

Defeat reduced Germany from a rabid 
oppressor nation, bent on the reorganisa¬ 
tion of Europe under its militaristic domi¬ 
nation, to the status of abject victim. The 
country underwent involuntary surgery - 
the amputation of whole limbs of territory 

- by the terms of the Versailles treaty. West 
Prussia, Poznan. Upper Silesia, Alsace-Lor¬ 
raine, the Hultschin and the Memel districts. 
France, Poland and Denmark benefited. 
Danzig (Gdansk) became a ‘free city’. The 
Saar region was placed under League of 
Nations administration for 15 years and a 
plebiscite was ordered in Northern 
Schleswig. All colonies in Africa passed to 
Britain. 

Severe limits were also put on its armed 
forces. No more than 100,000 men. No 
tanks, no planes, no submarines. Fortifica¬ 
tions along the Rhine were raised. Mer- 
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chant ships, fishing boats, and railway 
wagons and locomotives were confiscated 
too. Furthermore the allies imposed oner¬ 
ous reparations upon Germany. In 1920 the 
Boulogne conference fixed the sum at 269 
billion German gold marks, to be paid in 42 
annual instalments. 

That proved impossible in January 1923. 
Unemployment, poverty and hunger 
plagued Germany. Compared with 1913, in¬ 
dustrial production had slumped by nearly 
a half. France used this inability to pay up 
as a pretext to seize the Ruhr - the coal-pro¬ 
ducing heartland of German industry. An 
act of victor’s aggression that triggered a 
massive wave of protest throughout Ger¬ 
many. 

Initially fascists bands and rightwing 
nationalists were to the fore. France is the 
traditional enemy dating back to Napoleon 
Bonaparte. Wilhelm Cuno’s conservative 
government even called for defiance and 
passive resistance. Strikes in the Ruhr were 
financed through recourse to the hyper-in¬ 
flationary printing press. Adolf Hitler dared 
to take what the US historian William Shirer 
calls an “unpopular line”: “No - not down 
with France, but down with the traitors of 
the fatherland!” “That must be our slo¬ 
gan," insisted the National Socialist leader 
(quoted in W Shirer The rise and fall of the 
Third Reich London 1968, p88). Hitler ad¬ 
mits he was “attacked no little” over this 
by men whose “national attitude” was 
nothing but an “outward sham” (A Hitler 
Mein Kampf London 1992, p625). 

The Communist Party of Germany - bom 
amidst the tragic failure of the November 
1918 revolution - managed to outflank such 
forces. Under the so-called ‘Schlageter line’ 

- a tactical reorientation promoted by Karl 
Radek taken from the name of a German na¬ 
tionalist gunned down by French occupa¬ 
tion forces after he was spotted planting a 
bomb - there was even a brief “experiment" 
at cooperation between the CPG and the 
Nazis (EH Carr The interregnum Har- 
mondsworth 1969, pl91). A large CPG rally 
on August 10 1923 included an address by 
one of their top speakers. 

Actually that joint platform involved no 
softening of the struggle against fascism by 
the CPG - only a different angle of attack. 
CPG eyes were firmly on the National Social¬ 
ist’s plebeian rank and file. There was no let¬ 
up in “hostility to” or “denunciation” of 
fascist doctrines and actions, reports EH Carr 
{ibid pl92). However, Germany’s national 
humiliation was skilfully linked with the 
CPG’s social programme and willingness to 
agitate for militant methods such as the po¬ 
litical general strike throughout Germany. 

Minds in the Kremlin reawoke to the 
prospect of revolution in Germany. Trotsky 

- who was being eased from the topmost 
summit of power and was understandably 
disgruntled about the course of events - 
actually volunteered to put himself at the 
service of the German comrades “as a sol¬ 
dier of the revolution” (I Deutscher The 
profit unarmed Oxford 1982, pill). He did 
after all possess proven qualities when it 
came to organising an uprising. The emerg¬ 
ing Stalin-Zinoviev-Kamenev triumvirate 
were, however, unwilling to allow Trotsky 
the chance he relished of leading the Ger¬ 
man Revolution - and thus securing him¬ 
self either martyrdom or an unassailable 
position of world influence. Nevertheless, 
given the objective balance of forces, plans 
for an uprising spluttered out into some¬ 
thing of a humiliating fiasco. Mutual recrimi¬ 
nations followed in Moscow. 

For our purposes though what matters 
is Trotsky’s analysis of Europe and the 
political solutions he offered. World War I 
was in essence, he said, a European war. 
US and Japanese participation did not al¬ 
ter this. Behind the outbreak of hostilities 
in August 1914 Trotsky saw the produc¬ 
tive forces of capitalism - productive forces 
which had outgrown the narrow frame¬ 
work of the nations-states of Europe. 



Berlin, August 1923: general strike against Cuno 
government. Trotsky called for European unity 


Germany in particular - populous and eco¬ 
nomically dynamic - needed to reach out 
globally and expand its markets. However, 
Germany found itself blocked by Britain’s 
vast official and semi-official empire on the 
one hand and the customs barriers that re¬ 
stricted and divided Europe on the other. 
World War I showed that the continent had 
to be radically reorganised - only labour 
could perform that task using civilised and 
humane methods. 

Germany’s great rival, Britain, had little 
concern for Europe. Battered by the war, 
what was once the biggest creditor nation 
found itself in hock to the US. Assets 
around the world had been sold off in or¬ 
der to finance the titanic struggle against 
Germany. South America effectively 
changed hands. From being a British 
sphere of influence it became an American 
one. The Monroe doctrine of 1823 at last 
came to fruition. Britain licked its wounds 
and looked to its Asian and African empire 
and the Canadian, Australian, New Zea¬ 
land and South African dominions as the 
source of recovery. 

France could aspire to nothing more than 
keeping Germany permanently bled white. 
In any armed conflict the much more nu¬ 
merous and industrially developed Ger¬ 
mans would always win. France therefore 
demanded - and got - debilitating peace 
conditions. France also encouraged the 
national fragmentation of middle Europe. 

The Austro-Hungarian and Turkish em¬ 
pires - allied to Germany between 1914 and 
1918 - were shattered into innumerable 
petty states. None of which were capable 
of anything like an independent role in 
world affairs or doing much militarily. The 
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same applied to those national areas shorn 
from Russia - Finland, Estonia, Lithuania, 
Latvia, Poland, etc. 

The US now ranked as the world's lead¬ 
ing economic power. Yet, rather than press¬ 
ing for the dismemberment of the creaking 
British empire and risking another cataclys¬ 
mic war so as to impose its will on Europe, 
the US proved quite content to let the old 
world slowly rot. Ruling circles in Washing¬ 
ton were convinced that the 20th century 
was going to be the American century. The 
trick was to patiently bide one’s time until 
chaos in Europe reached the point where the 
US would be welcomed in and could buy 
the whole continent for a mere pittance. 

Surveying this horrid mess, Trotsky said 
that “our unfortunate continent” had been 
cut up, exhausted, disorganised and 
“Balkanised” - unlike Chris Bambery, Alan 
Thomett, Tommy Sheridan and co, Trotsky 
did not welcome, or view with indifference, 
the ‘break-up’ of existing states. Quite the 
reverse. Europe had been transformed into 
a “madhouse” by capital (L Trotsky The 
first five years of the Communist Interna¬ 
tional Vol 2, London 1974, p341). Nothing 
positive could develop from within the 
petty state and tariff walls created by Ver¬ 
sailles. Europe must either remove these 
barriers or face the threat of complete de¬ 
composition. 

The methods used by the ruling class to 
overcome frontiers - total war and military 
conquest - had left millions dead and inad¬ 
vertently exacerbated constricting frag¬ 
mentation. Another bourgeois attempt to 
organise unity would result in either the de¬ 
struction of European civilisation or US 
counterrevolutionary domination. 

On the basis of this exceptionally far¬ 
sighted assessment Trotsky had no hesi¬ 
tation in declaring that the proletariat alone 
could save Europe. He therefore proposed 
in his June 30 1923 Pravda article that the 
united front slogan of a “workers’ and peas¬ 
ants’ government” - put forward in a bold 
attempt to win over the majority still wed¬ 
ded to social democracy - be posed more 
“concretely”. 

It should be coupled with the call for a 
United States of Europe, brought about by 
the efforts of the workers themselves. Such 
a route alone offers “salvation for our con¬ 
tinent from economic decay and from en¬ 
slavement to mighty American capitalism” 
(L Trotsky The first five years of the Com¬ 
munist International Vol 2, London 1974, 
P 342). 

Could this slogan play into the hands of 
pacifists and bourgeois reformists? Trot¬ 
sky mocked such silly leftist notions. Like 
the demand for a federal Britain and a 
united Ireland or a two-state solution be¬ 
tween Israel and Palestine, the United 
States of Europe slogan could, yes, be 
taken up by any number of different politi¬ 
cal trends. That is undoubtedly true. How¬ 
ever, the slogan was to be advanced not 
as a panacea, not by itself, but as an addi¬ 
tional component, or plank, within the over¬ 
all communist programme. 

Trotsky displays an admirable optimism. 
The Kautskyite centrists are no longer in 
sole charge of things. Communist parties 
are growing in size and experience. Where 
others may yearn for piecemeal reform from 
above, Trotsky wants the communists to 
combatively link the slogan to the tasks of 
furthering world revolution. 

His reasoning is straightforward. The revo¬ 
lutionary wave that exploded upon Europe 
in 1917 and 1918 had subsided by 1923. Com¬ 
munists must actively encourage a new up¬ 
surge by restoring the confidence of the 
European working class and overcoming 
their real fears that they too would share the 
fate of the workers and peasants in Russia - 
wars of intervention, misery, blockade, terri¬ 
ble famine and epidemics. 

Worries about the consequences that 
would follow after making revolution on 
diminutive national ground were to be as¬ 


suaged by the perspective of the United 
States of Europe. This was extensive con¬ 
tinental ground and would moreover be 
free to join together with the Soviet Union 
and form a mighty combination that could 
even withstand the USA. 

Did Trotsky distinguish between his 
United States of Europe and the rule of the 
working class? He supplies no clear an¬ 
swer. The United States of Europe slogan 
“corresponds” to the slogan for a workers’ 
and peasants’ state. The United States of 
Europe has an “exactly similar and parallel 
significance” as the demand for a workers’ 
and peasants’ government. The United 
States of Europe is regarded as a “stage” 
towards the dictatorship of the proletariat 
(L Trotsky The first five years of the Com¬ 
munist International Vol 2, London 1974, 
p345). Either way, without this supplemen¬ 
tary slogan the communists could not hope 
to galvanise the workers of Europe, let 
alone storm the heavens. 

Europe, for Trotsky, is conceived of not 
as a mere geographical entity. Europe is 
thought of as an economic reality built 
upon layer upon layer of criss-crossing 
cultural commonalities and historical links 
that long predate capitalism. Hence the US 
could temporarily stand aloof from Europe. 
But Germany cannot stand aloof from 
France. And France cannot stand aloof 
from Germany: “Therein lies the crux, 
therein lies the solution to the European 
problem,” Trotsky maintained. 

What of unevenness? The continent con¬ 
sists of many different state units, all dis¬ 
playing marked variations one with another. 
And yet Europe moves according to a 
rhythm different to the other side of the 
Atlantic. Compared to the US, the European 
countries taken together exhibit a definite 
evenness economically and politically, due 
to geography, culture and history. Put an¬ 
other way, European unevenness is relative. 
Europe exists on one scale of unevenness. 
The US on another. That is why a big strike 
or an unusual political event in France has a 
far bigger impact on Germany than it will on 
the US. Certainly a revolutionary situation 
in France will touch Germany, Italy, Spain 
and elsewhere in Europe in a profound 
sense - something than cannot be said about 
the US. 

In general Trotsky is of the opinion that, 
although no one could predict when ex¬ 
actly Europe would be united under the 
leadership of the revolutionary working 
class, the sequence of events would prob¬ 
ably put Europe ahead of the US. That is 
why developments in Europe are in the fi¬ 
nal analysis of decisive importance for the 
US as well. Revolution in Europe will surely 
shatter the overarching confidence of the 
American capitalist class and accelerate the 
coming to power of the US proletariat no 
end. 

The United States of Europe is envisaged 
by Trotsky as an historically necessary 
stage that must be passed through. This 
transitionary stage of the world revolution 
arises from the real situation: ie, the pro¬ 
foundly different circumstances in Europe 
and the US - not only before, but after 
World War I. To deny this unevenness by 
pretending that everywhere is equally ripe, 
or unripe, for revolution obscures the ac¬ 
tual path of development that must neces¬ 
sarily be followed and is to substitute 
empty phrase-mongering for hard analysis. 

Naturally the spread of working class 
power will not stop at a European phase. 
Trotsky believed that the Soviet Union af¬ 
forded a bridge for the United Europe into 
Asia. The Soviet Union plus a United Eu¬ 
rope would exercise a magnetic attraction 
for the oppressed peoples of Asia. The gi¬ 
gantic bloc of the nations of Europe and 
Asia would then be established and would 
face down any threats coming from the 
United States. A disunited Europe could 
never do that • 

Jack Conrad 
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Democratisation still 
on union agenda 


T he annual conference of the Fire 
Brigades Union, meeting in Brid¬ 
lington from May 14-17, saw the 
Labour-loyal leadership regain ground 
over the left in its attempt to break the 
union from its automatic backing of Blair’s 
party through the democratisation of the 
political fund. 

At last year’s conference the execu¬ 
tive council was taken by surprise by 
the backing for the successful motion, 
which committed the FBU to support 
only those Labour candidates and or¬ 
ganisations prepared to endorse union 
policy. The resolution, bitterly opposed 
by the leadership, also allowed for the 
possibility of union support for candi¬ 
dates standing against New Labour, and 
instructed the EC to examine whether the 
new policy would require a rule change. 

The executive produced a statement 
which concluded - as had those who were 
in favour of democratisation - that no rule 
change was necessary. But the statement 
went on to say that the effect of the 2001 
resolution would be to “endanger 70 
years of affiliation to the Labour Party” 
and claimed that this was the real agenda 
of the left. If those proposing the change 
were honest, the leadership stated, they 
would submit a simple motion propos¬ 
ing straightforward disaffiliation. 


Leading Socialist Alliance activist 
Matt Wrack, speaking against the adop¬ 
tion of the document, rebutted this claim. 
Far from the movers of last year’s reso¬ 
lution wanting the union to simply walk 
away from the Labour Patty, they were 
proposing a long-term fight to win un¬ 
ion members to question the relation¬ 
ship with politicians who pursue an 
anti-union agenda of cuts and privati¬ 
sation. 

Comrade Wrack, author of the S A pam¬ 
phlet Whose money is it anyway?, put 
forward the example of the FBU’s Lon¬ 
don region voting to give money to Ken 
Livingstone’s campaign for London 
mayor in 2000. Livingstone, not wishing 
to upset the union bureaucracy, had re¬ 
turned the cheque, but. had he accepted 
London’s cash, that would not necessar¬ 
ily have led to disaffiliation. 

Comrade Wrack stated that London 
was in favour of organising in defence 
of any union threatened with expulsion 
by the Labour executive for the ‘crime’ 
of supporting candidates who said they 
would back union policy. Any moves to 
disaffiliate would depend on the overall 
balance of forces, he argued. In tire mean¬ 
time there was a battle to be fought in 
every union. 

It soon became clear that this year the 
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executive had done its work, putting 
pressure on the regions to ensure that 
delegates knew there was a ‘three-line 
whip’ in operation on this question. 
The Socialist Alliance - mentioned 
by name by general secretary 
Andy Gilchrist in his speech - 
was held up as the bogeyman 
and the debate on the political 
fund was presented as a diversion 
from the ‘more pressing' questions, 
not least that of pay. 

The leadership had planned the 
agenda carefully so that the mo¬ 
tion on pay was taken before its 
policy document on relations with 
Labour. The executive council itself 
was proposing to ditch the current 
wages formula - in operation for 
the last 25 years - and campaign 
for basic pay to be boosted to 
£30,000, an increase of no less than 
40%. 

Not surprisingly, the EC motion on 
wages was passed overwhelmingly - as 
was its policy document on the link with 
Labour. Brigades in favour of democrati¬ 
sation were London and East Anglia and, 
to a lesser extent, the West Midlands. 

Nevertheless the question of the po¬ 
litical fund is now well and truly on the 
agenda. Even those who spoke most 
strongly in favour of continuing to give 
unconditional backing to Labour did so 
in a manner that was highly apologetic: 
‘I know they are bad, but what choice 
have we got?’ 

Comrade Wrack told me: “Despite tak¬ 
ing a step back from last year, the debate 
has moved on from where we were two 
years ago. Under the new policy regional 
committees may still ‘consider’ support 
for non-Labour candidates and put their 
proposals to the EC - although the execu¬ 
tive make clear elsewhere in their resolu¬ 
tion that they would not allow such 
support. This represents a shift in policy 
- especially if we had a different EC.” 

Comrade Wrack was not at all dis¬ 
heartened by this outcome, knowing full 


Matt Wrack 


well that it is the 
rank and file 
that must be 
won over to 
actively in¬ 
fluence the 
union leader¬ 
ship: “There 
was a massive 


swing 
against us 
compared 
to 2001. But, just like last year, it was all 
down to the delegates - the debate 
hasn't taken place in the branches; it 
hasn’t been taken to the membership. 
One delegate told me that his brigade 
had decided not to put the question to 
his branches - the brigade committee 
wanted to back the executive, but they 


knew the branches would tell them the 
opposite. 

“The rank and file is definitely saying 
that we shouldn’t automatically support 
New Labour. Our job is to change that 
passive feeling into an active force for 
change” • 

Peter Manson 


Socialist Alliance rail fraction 


S ix major incidents in six years, each 
resulting in serious loss of life. That 
is the grim balance sheet of the privati¬ 
sation of the rail network, and that does 
not include countless ‘minor’ incidents. 

Britain’s railways are widely acknowl¬ 
edged to be a shambles - and a danger¬ 
ous shambles at that. Even Tony Blair, 
not exactly known for an ability to objec¬ 
tively assess the achievements of his 
government, was forced to admit in his 
series of inteiviews with Jeremy Paxman 
that Britain's transport system was “not 
all it should be”. 

While Potters Bar station reopened 
this week, Jarvis, the rail contractor re¬ 
sponsible for the maintenance of the 
points, has been frantically casting 
about for a scapegoat in the form of a 
saboteur. First, they allegedly had evi¬ 
dence from metallurgists of sabotage and 
then they claimed to have photographs 
to support this. These claims have a 
slightly fantastical ring to them to any¬ 
one that works on the railways. 

Not only would sabotage be a com¬ 
plex endeavour, requiring insider knowl¬ 
edge and accomplices; it would also have 


to be carried out in the middle of a busy 
track next to a station. It is hardly surpris¬ 
ing then that both the health and safety 
executive and the police have, so far, been 
dismissive of the sabotage theory. An 
HSE investigator told The Sunday Tel¬ 
egraph that “the first indications are that 
sabotage played no role in the Potters Bar 
disaster” (May 19) and the police all but 
ruled out sabotage on the same day. 

Jarvis obviously has a vested inter¬ 
est in blaming a phantom saboteur. If 
negligence is identified as the cause of 
the crash then it will face substantial 
claims from the relatives of those who 
died and those who were injured. On top 
of that, its share price, which plummeted 
following Potters Bar, will obviously go 
into free-fall if it is dragged through the 
courts. 

In response to Potters Bar, Bob Crow, 
general secretary of the RMT, has cor¬ 
rectly pointed to the damage caused by 
the fragmentation of rail network brought 
about by privatisation and, crucially, the 
“fatal error” of “the separation of tracks 
and trains” (Morning Star May 22). In¬ 
deed, fragmentation is so bad that Rail- 


track was not initially sure which contrac¬ 
tor was responsible for the maintenance 
of the Potters Bar points. Reintegration 
of the network is clearly an urgent require¬ 
ment. The real question is whether that 
should come through bureaucratic na¬ 
tionalisation from above or democratic in¬ 
tegration from below. 

The RMT demands renationalisation, 
full stop. In contrast, the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance’s People before profit manifesto 
calls for the rail network to be placed 
“under the control of those who work on 
and use it” (plO). This correct stance 
should be the starting point for any cam¬ 
paign among rail users and workers. 
However, despite the fact that an SA rail 
fraction was established at our trade un¬ 
ion conference in March, it has not met 
since. 

This situation urgently needs to be 
rectified. Our rail fraction needs to discuss 
a united and coordinated response to 
Potter’s Bar. To that end I have posted a 
request for an urgent meeting to our e- 
caucus and also to our convenor, com¬ 
rade Greg Tucker • 

Derek Goodliffe 


must take a lead 
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Billy Bragg is vying for the title of number one radical musician 
during the royal jubilee. Sam Metcalf went to meet him 


P ossibly Billy Bragg was the only 
figure that emerged from the ill- 
fated Red Wedge grouping of the 
1980s with any credibility intact. When 
Red Wedge disbanded after the disas¬ 
trous 1987 Labour defeat Bragg kept plug¬ 
ging away, attaching himself to various 
campaigns associated with the left. He 
has played anti-poll tax gigs, been in¬ 
volved with the Anti-Nazi League and 
the latest to benefit from his patronage 
is the TUC’s Living Wage campaign. 

Bragg has a cannon of fine work - most 
recently, in collaboration with the US 
band, Wilco, where he put music to two 
albums worth of Woody Guthrie songs. 
Now Bragg is marking the jubilee by re¬ 
leasing a single - ‘Take down the union 
jack’ - with all profits from the three mar- 
keting-gone-crazy CDs going towards 
the Living Wage campaign (£1.99 per CD 
or £5 for all three versions). But beneath 
the veneer of radicalism lies something 
else altogether. The cover of the new sin¬ 
gle features a montage of graphics that 
symbolise the breaking up of the union 
flag to reveal a predominant St George’s 
cross. At the beginning of the 1990s 
Morrissey similarly flirted with such im¬ 
agery and became such a pariah in this 
country that he has since fled to live in 
Los Angeles. 

Bragg thinks he can get away with it, 
because he can explain himself: “This is 
all about the politics of identity. It’s an 
issue of Englishness. I don’t want to fall 
into the same trap as Morrissey. When 
he wrote songs like ‘National Front 
disco' he made the error of not explain¬ 
ing himself, and it’s his bloody fault that 
he got heated like he did.” 

And then Bragg makes his first stab at 
explaining his seemingly left nationalism: 
“It’s all about reclaiming the notion of 
Englishness from the fascists,” he says, 
reiterating a somewhat tired theme. “I am 
a patriot. But it’s a patriotism based of 
reason - it’s not based on thinking Eng¬ 
land is better than any other country.” 

“I believe that by celebrating the true 
Englishness this country has generated 
over the years, then, and only then, can 
we have multiculturalism. Scotland has 
managed to start this process, but that’s 
not yet perfect. I am an internationalist, 
but I think that we need to start focusing 
on local issues to weed out fascism from 
our country. The left has quietly tiptoed 
around the notion of Englishness for too 
long, and this has let the fascists in.” 

The reasoning behind this is worrying, 
to put it mildly. Yes, the left has failed the 
working class, and has not challenged 
the fascist groupings successfully, but 
Bragg’s answer is to play them at their 
own flag-waving game. Still, he contin¬ 
ues the theme: “Let’s look at multicultur¬ 
alism in an English context. Let’s celebrate 
that. Let’s take a look at the English na¬ 
tional football team to see how it can 
work - you’ve got Sol Campbell, Emile 
Heskey and Ashley Cole in there. Take a 
look at the English cricket team, who are 
led by Nasser Hussain. These are great 
examples of where Englishness and mul¬ 
ticulturalism have met and have been 
successful. If we keep the United King¬ 
dom or Great Britain - call it what you will 


-1 think all we can do is fuel the fire of the 
fascists. Britain, for me, will always be 
associated with the empire and I see it as 
mono-cultural.” 

As if the Football Association and the 
MCC are not British institutions. In any 
case why not hold up the example of the 
Great Britain athletics team, with Diane 
Lewis, Dairen Campbell and Colin Jack- 
son? And, on a more mundane level, why 
would the state’s divisive, tick-box mul¬ 
ticulturalism be any less reactionary if it 
came wrapped in the St George’s cross 
rather than the union flag? Bragg talks 
only of getting rid of the fascists, with¬ 
out ever relating this to the working class. 
Britain’s bourgeois parties want rid of the 
BNP and the National Front too. 

The Labour Party of 2002 is, it goes 
without saying, utterly different from the 
one that Bragg helped fight the 1987 
general election. I ask him if he suffers 
from guilt by association at all. 

“What you have to understand is that 
the Labour Party at the time was anti¬ 
capitalist - it was the party of organised 
labour; it was in favour of the overthrow 
of the capitalist system. We genuinely be¬ 
lieved we could overthrow the Thatcher 
government,” he says. “That’s all gone 
now. Three to four years ago, 20-year- 
olds didn’t understand what it meant to 
rebel against something - but I think 
things are changing - that's why I’m re¬ 
leasing this single.” 

His optimism is touching, if ridicu¬ 
lously off the mark. The Labour Party has 
never been anti-capitalist, and it certainly 
was not in 1987, with Kinnock steering it 
ever rightwards. Blair himself has pointed 
out that New Labour would not have 
happened without Kinnock laying the 
groundwork. Indeed, Kinnock was de¬ 
spised as a scab by rank and file miners 
in the Great Strike of 1984-85. But Billy 
Bragg paints him as Lenin’s long lost 
great grandson. I find it difficult to decide 
whether all this is naive ignorance or part 
of a cynical marketing ploy for ‘Take 
down the union flag’. He urges every¬ 
body to help make it number one over 
the jubilee. 

It is obvious that Billy Bragg still has 
illusions in the Labour Party, and as long 
as they are in office he will believe things 
can change for the better. Yet he still has 
a leftwing reputation, so I ask him about 
the Socialist Alliance in view of Blair’s 
embrace of neoliberalism. 

“I think the Socialist Alliance has a 
problem in that it’s not capable of win¬ 
ning any seats - under proportional rep¬ 
resentation they might do better. 
However, if you ask me about the poli¬ 
tics of the Labour Party I wouldn’t be able 
to help you. They’re all things to all peo¬ 
ple, aren’t they?” 

And so on to the jubilee. ‘Take down 
the union jack’ is a strummed torch song, 
which Bragg uses to further his argument 
that political identity in society has dis¬ 
appeared and that the monarchy is as 
much to blame as anything else. 


“‘Take down the union jack’ is aimed 
at instilling an ideological content into 
society again. The royals have this power 
to sign treaties and the power of the privy 
council. Do you know that Graham Allen 
MP stood up in the House of Commons 
the other day and asked whether the civil 
service could draw up a list of the pre¬ 
rogative powers of the royal family? He 
was told that it would be too expensive 
to do this. Everyone would have you 
believe that the government has all 
the power in this land. That’s 
bollocks - it all goes back to the 
queen.” 

Throughout our conver¬ 
sation Bragg’s remarks are 
riddled with contradic¬ 
tions. But what follows 
is the biggest one yet: 

“That said, I don’t 
want to abolish the 
monarchy. I think 
people should 
have the right to 
their obses¬ 

sions. I don’t 
like ‘Corona¬ 
tion Street’, 
but I 

wouldn’t 
want it 
banned.” 

Not only 
is this debas¬ 
ing the acntal 
politics be¬ 
hind every¬ 
thing that the 
monarchy and 
the establish¬ 
ment stand for: it is 
also deeply anti-work¬ 
ing class and patronis¬ 
ing in the extreme. He goes 
on to qualify this view by 
saying, “I’m looking forward 
to the World Cup, not the jubi¬ 
lee. What I want to see is a mon¬ 
archy that lives its life outside 
mainstream society, like in Canada, 
where the queen may be on the stamps, 
but she’s not part of everyday life.” 

I find it astonishing that someone who 
many on the left hold up as a musical hero 
can say this. He wants the civil list abol¬ 
ished, he wants to see Buckingham Pal¬ 
ace and the millions of acres of land 
owned by the royals opened up to the 
public, but he is quite happy to let them 
carry on living their undemocratic, privi¬ 
leged lives. 

Here is a man who is disillusioned by 
socialism too, it seems. Maybe he has 
been touched by the hand of Blair more 
than he would care to admit when he says 
finally, “What I want is a compassionate 
society. I think we can build socialism 
through accountability. Yes, we can build 
it around philosophers such as Marx, but 
that language is dead. We need new ideas 
and a new ideology” • 

Sam Metcalf 


Billy Bragg: 

http://www.billybragg.co.uk 
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NETHERLANDS 

Fascism on the march? 


B y taking second place in last week’s 
Dutch general election, the rightwing 
political grouping called the Lijst Pirn 
Foituyn (LPF) caused something of a sensa¬ 
tion. 

Even before the assassination of its epony¬ 
mous leader, the LPF - campaigning on a popu¬ 
list, ultra-chauvinist anti-immigration platform 
- was set to do well. Its 17% share of the vote, 
with 23 seats in parliament, as against the vic¬ 
torious Christian Democrats (CDA), with 29% 
and 43 seats, was evidently augmented by 
some electors who, while not necessarily 
agreeing with the LPF’s policies, wanted to 
express then shock and sympathy, as well as 
their disillusionment with mainstream politics, 
by effectively voting for a dead man. As a 
result, the LPF is currently in negotiations with 
CDA leader Jan Peter Balkenende to form part 
of a rightwing coalition administration. 

Flow should we assess the significance of 
the LPF’s remarkable appearance in the politi¬ 
cal firmament of a state that has for decades 
been run by stable coalitions of almost inter¬ 
changeable parties presided over by an ossi¬ 
fied elite? Some on the left have reacted by 
dubbing Pirn Fortuyn, along with Le Pen and 
Haider, not just a racist but a fascist, and rep¬ 
resenting them as the standard-bearers of 
some kind of homogeneous Nazi resurgence 
across Europe. 

This hasty, untheorised approach is not 
only absurd, but counterproductive. As Marx¬ 
ists, we need to address this phenomenon so¬ 
berly on the basis of a materialist, class 
analysis, not adopt a scattergun approach 
that uses the categories of ‘fascist’ or ‘Nazi’ 
as little more than swearwords and thus de¬ 
bases their real meaning and content. 

Let us begin by asking who was Pirn 
Fortuyn and how does the LPF fit into the con¬ 
temporary political scene in the Netherlands? 
A flamboyantly high camp homosexual with 
pretensions to an aristocratic lifestyle, Fortuyn 
came from a solidly bourgeois, catholic back¬ 
ground, which he rejected in the 1970s by in¬ 
volving himself in leftwing student politics. 
Having been a professor of sociology, he got 
a job as a columnist on the rightwing maga¬ 
zine Elsevier, which gave him scope to play 
die political maverick and opportunist by pro¬ 
moting a paradoxical brew of chauvinist, anti¬ 
immigrant rhetoric, free market economics and 
libertarianism. 

Widiout any kind of political experience and 
without a programme, Fortuyn only came to 
prominence in March this year, when his 
Leefbaar Rotierdam (Liveable Rotterdam) - not 
so much a party; more of a pressure group, 
focused on immigration, crime and the state 
of the public services - got more than 35% of 
the vote in the city’s council elections. 

Like Leefbaar Rotterdam, the LPF itself - rap¬ 
idly cobbled together in order to ride the crest 
of the Rotterdam wave and fight the general 
election - comprised nothing more tiian a ve¬ 
hicle for Fortuyn’s political ambitions. Of the 
51 candidates on the LPF list, only one - Jimmy 
Janssen van Raaij, a renegade former CDA 
MEP - could be called a politician. The rest 
are a colourful collection of business people, 
professionals and careerists. 

Immediately, following Fortuyn’s death, the 
‘party’s’ financial backer, property magnate 
Harry Mens, said that without Fortuyn the 
LPF was meaningless and could not survive. 
He switched his support to the CDA, who 
objectively can be seen as the real beneficiar¬ 
ies of the ‘Foituyn effect’. 

The LPF was led for a few days by Joao 
Varela, a 27-year-old black immigrant from the 
Cape Verde Islands who works as a cosmet¬ 
ics executive and who apparently functioned 
as Fortuyn’s deputy. He has since been re¬ 
placed by former LPF spokesman Mat 
Herben, who, with van Raaij, is representing 
the LPF in coalition talks. 

Given that it lacked even a semblance of in¬ 
ternal coherence and organisational infra¬ 
structure, let alone a social base, the LPF’s 
showing last week was clearly remarkable. 
What brought it about and what does it rep¬ 
resent? 



Pim Fortuyn political maverick and opportunist 


At the centre of Fortuyn’s platform was a 
consciously provocative stance on immigra¬ 
tion. His oft repeated statement - “16 million 
Dutch is enough. The country is full” - seems 
to have shuck a chord with a sizeable swathe 
of a disaffected electorate. The so-called ‘pur¬ 
ple’ coalition that has run the Netherlands 
against a benign economic background since 
1994 is perceived as having feathered its own 
nest and that of the wealthy, while having at 
the same time failed to deliver on schools, 
hospitals, education and law and order. 

The so-called “Polder model”, a social 
‘trade-off’ (to use a term much loved by Blair 
guru Tony Giddens, a noted admirer of ‘Pol¬ 
der’), meant that Dutch politics were charac¬ 
terised by close collaboration between capital, 
the state and the trade union bossocracy. In 
return for generous social welfare provision, 
organised labour was expected to show wage 
restraint, take no industrial action and accept 
the consequences of ‘labour market flexibil¬ 
ity’ . Even in the good times, this has seen a 
relative decline in real living standards for 
many, especially the poorest, while the 
number of millionaires grew markedly. Cyni¬ 
cism about what ossified consensus govern¬ 
ment can deliver to the ordinary citizen has 
grown measurably. 

This sense of fatigue and discontent, along 
with growing anxiety about the social conse¬ 
quences of an expected economic downturn, 
was ripe for opportunistic exploitation by a 
populist demagogue such as Fortuyn, who 
focused his scapegoating on the immigrants 
and their families who comprise more than 
18% of tire country’s population. The largest 
number come from Turkey (‘guest workers’ 
and their descendants, invited to Holland in 
the 1970s). There are also sizeable populations 
of Moroccans and former residents of Dutch 
colonies like Surinam and the Netherlands 
Antilles. 

Along with calls for strict limits on further 
immigration and a ‘discouraging’, harsh ap¬ 
proach to asylum-seekers, Fortuyn specifi¬ 
cally targeted the islamic immigrant 
community. Whereas judaeo-christian values 
had passed through the “civilising 
Laundromat” of humanism and the enlight¬ 
enment, islam represented a “backward” cul¬ 
tural influence. Muslims must abandon this 
backwardness and integrate themselves into 


the rest of the population by learning Dutch 
and assimilating the values of Dutch culture. 
A multiculturalism that allowed islam to con¬ 
tinue practices like arranged marriages, geni¬ 
tal mutilation of females, discrimination 
against gays (“For muslims, as a homosexual, 
I am less than a pig”) and so forth could no 
longer be tolerated. What was needed was a 
“monoculturalism” founded on Fortuyn’s 
imagined Dutch identity. 

He cleverly played on the long tradition of 
social liberalism in Dutch society by mixing 
his anti-immigrant chauvinism with justifiable 
demands for an end to what liberals and so¬ 
cialists alike would regard as reactionary, un¬ 
acceptable practices and attitudes. He 
emphasised that the LPF would not accede 
to the CDA’s mooted notion of turning back 
the clock on such questions as euthanasia, 
easy abortion and the decriminalisation of 
marijuana. Indeed, he advocated making mari¬ 
juana available in supermarkets and grocery 
stores as just another commodity. 

As Rotterdam LPF boss Ronald Sorenson 
put it after the election, the CDA would have 
to accept the entire ‘left-liberal’ legacy on so¬ 
cial policy if a CDA-LPF coalition were to ma¬ 
terialise: “They’re going to have to lump it. 
These are all laws of the land and it’s too late 
to start changing everything now” (The Daily 
Telegraph May 17). 

Tme, Fortuyn’s ultra-chauvinist rhetoric 
and his effort to play the islamic card in the 
wake of September 11 were contemptible. But 
to equate his position with that of Le Pen or 
even label him a ‘fascist’ or ‘racist’ is mis¬ 
guided. Le Pen’s extreme nationalism, with its 
antecedents rooted in Vichy and the Algerian 
experience, openly demands the repatriation 
of ethnic minorities. Fortuyn’s calls for restric¬ 
tions on fresh immigration and for the social 
integration of immigrant minorities from above, 
however repellent, are qualitatively different. 
In fact, rather similar noises are being made, 
in slightly more restrained language, by main¬ 
stream politicians, not least in the UK. Does 
that make Blunkett and Hain ‘fascists’ or ‘rac¬ 
ists’? 

Predictably, before the election, the CDA 
wasted no time in mimicking Fortuyn’s chau¬ 
vinist rhetoric and adapting it to its own right- 
wing neoliberal agenda. CDA prime 
minister-in-waiting Balkenende may make pi¬ 
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ous statements about the need to “show re¬ 
spect for islam” and to tolerate “genuine” 
refugees, but the essence of his party’s posi¬ 
tion differs little from that of the LPF itself and 
includes similar meaningless and inoperable 
commitments to an imagined ‘monocultural’ 
integration. On a turnout of more than 80%, 
these two rightwing political forces garnered 
more than 46% of the vote, reflecting wide¬ 
spread malaise, particularly in relation to the 
perceived relationship between immigration 
and rising levels of crime. 

The rest of Fortuyn’s platform, insofar as 
the LPF had one, was also broadly the same 
as that of the CDA, except concerning the 
Netherlands’ relationship with the EU, where 
Fortuyn talked about abrogating the coun¬ 
try’s commitment to the Treaty of Schengen 
and giving the Dutch veto power over EU ex¬ 
pansion via a referendum. Since the election, 
the LPF has already stalled to backtrack from 
its stance on both questions. 

On economics, the CDA and LPF platforms 
were pretty indistinguishable: both called for 
tax breaks and incentives to stimulate ‘entre¬ 
preneurship’, along with the ending of the 
‘abuse’ of the social welfare system by ‘un¬ 
deserving’ claimants - not much different from 
Blair and Brown in fact. 

In an interview published in Socialist 
Worker, comrade Pepijn Brandon of the Inter¬ 
national Socialists in Holland states that, “The 
comparison between Fortuyn and the Aus¬ 
trian far right leader Jorg Haider is accurate. 
Both presented themselves as maverick anti¬ 
establishment politicians, but campaigned 
hard on the traditional themes of the fascist 
right... the issues on which Pim Fortuyn cam¬ 
paigned were virtually identical to those Le 
Pen used” (May 18). While he concedes that 
Pim Fortuyn’s organisation is not a fully 
fledged fascist party, the drift of the comrade’s 
position is that the LPF is well on the way to 
becoming one. 

Of course, it would be a serious mistake to 
be complacent about the electoral success of 
the LPF - the left must learn the correct les¬ 
sons from what is happening. But the com¬ 
rade’s approach seems fundamentally 
wrong-headed in that his equation of Fortuyn 
even with Haider and lx Pen, let alone with 
fascists, does not bear serious examination. 

An examination of the nature of fascism has 
to start from a sound analytical basis. Fascism 
is the price the working class pays for not 
making revolution. Fascism represents the 
negative, counterrevolutionary resolution of 
a revolutionary situation on behalf of the in¬ 
terests of a failing bourgeoisie. Rule in the old 
way - through parliament, one party replac¬ 
ing another, etc, - cannot be maintained. Fas¬ 
cism moves to forcibly remove the 
contradiction within the ruling class. But cru¬ 
cially our class, the working class, our parties 
and trade union organisations are not just 
neutralised, but smashed. In no small meas¬ 
ure this counterrevolutionary smashing of the 
working class is carried out by non-state fight¬ 
ing formations organised by a fascist party or 
movement - these counterrevolutionary for¬ 
mations are the essence of fascism. 

Since there is no revolutionary situation in 
any European country, none of Europe’s rul¬ 
ing classes are about to turn to fascist par¬ 
ties. Neither is the extreme right our main 
enemy - the system of capital itself occupies 
that category. 

One common facet of the present period of 
reaction following the collapse of ‘official 
communism’ and the decay of traditional so¬ 
cial democracy is the absence of a left alterna¬ 
tive, whether revolutionary or social 
democratic in character. Where governments 
fail to deliver on the basis of their neoliberal, 
free market economics (to which, as we are 
ceaselessly told, ‘there is no alternative’), then 
those who suffer, or think they suffer, as a re¬ 
sult will become more polarised and look with 
increasing despair for some force capable of 
filling the resulting political vacuum. 

For us, this is both a threat and an 
opportuniy • 

Maurice Bernal 
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SUMMER OFFENSIVE 2002 


Gumption called for 


T he annual fundraising drive of the 
Communist Party - the Summer Of¬ 
fensive - has started well. Just un¬ 
der £3,000 is in already, with feedback 
from a large mail-out to supporters and 
sympathisers still to come. 

"The precise figure I have on my 
books is actually £2, 875.27p”, the Par¬ 
ty’s national organiser, Mark Fischer, 
told me. “I manage to keep a reasonably 
accurate record of the progress of the 
campaign in the early days, but as the 
pace picks up in the second half it be¬ 
comes hard to stay on top of the figures. 
Often, I only get a grip on precisely how 
much we have raised several months 
after the end of the campaign. In particu¬ 
lar, the last few weeks normally produce 
a little blizzard of cheques and postal 
orders as people hurry to beat the dead¬ 
line.” 

Comrade Fischer was particularly 
pleased by the intervention of comrades 
on the May 18 Palestinian demonstra¬ 
tion. Just over £1.000 was raised 
through the sale of Party material by 
comrades - a considerable achievement. 
But this is only the beginning, accord¬ 
ing to Tina Becker, the Party’s main or¬ 
ganiser on the day. 

"Of course, we’re pleased," said com¬ 
rade Becker. "That was the most money 


we have raised on a demo since I have 
been in the organisation. But really, we 
are only scratching the surface of what 
is possible.” 

Certainly, confidence is high in Party 
centre that this can be one of our best 
SOs ever and that our collective target 
of £25,000, to be raised over the months 
of May and June, can be reached and 
surpassed. The next few weeks will be 
important, however, as we gather in 
pledges from closer supporters who 
have been slow to commit themselves 
to a target and as hundreds of more dis¬ 
tant comrades send in their contribu¬ 
tions in response to the appeals that we 
have sent out in various formats. 

More importantly, this year’s Summer 
Offensive is being looked on as an op¬ 
portunity to purge the patty. I asked Mark 
Fischer whether this was envisaged as 
getting rid of people , expelling members 
from our ranks and generally culling our 
periphery. Indeed, didn’t the use of such 
words actually reinforce the charge 
against us that we were bom-again ‘Sta¬ 
linists’? 

“Not at all,” he assured me. “Given the 
crimes of the Stalinist terror machine in 
the USSR, it’s not surprising that people 
feel a little uncomfortable with the word, 
but it is a perfectly good one that we 


shouldn’t allow to be appropriated by 
Stalinism - any more than words like 
‘communism’, ‘Leninism’ or even ‘work¬ 
ing class’. 

“We use the word in its original com¬ 
munist sense - to rigorously cleanse. 
What Stalin and his henchmen were ac¬ 
tually doing was polluting the Party, 
corrupting it from within. What we are 
‘cleansing’ are aspects of our collective 
culture , the amateur or sloppy features 
of the organisation’s practice that have 
been reinforced during previous slow 
periods of political work.” 

To that end. there are four cardinal 
rules for this year’s SO: 

• Party actions must have a financial as¬ 
pect. A paper sale outside a college is 
good, but paper sales with stalls and a 
range of Party material make better con¬ 
tacts and raise more money. 

• Supporters, sympathisers and even 
occasional readers must be systemati¬ 
cally approached for a donation. We are 
bad at establishing and maintaining on¬ 
going relationships with the relatively 
large number of people in our periphery. 
The SO is an opportunity to contact them 
and gauge their commitment to our 
project. 

• The role of cell secretaries is key. They 
must not only collate the totals of cell 


members, but they must take a lead in 
addressing problems that individuals 
have and in feeding back successful ini¬ 
tiatives to centre. 

• The SO provides us with an opportu¬ 
nity to systematically review the opera¬ 
tion of the various businesses and other 
enterprises our group organises around 
itself. These have tended to grow piece¬ 
meal, as a result of sporadic initiatives 
from individuals. A thoroughgoing re¬ 
view is called for. Some of these areas 
of work have the potential to develop 
qualitively during the SO. “We just need 
the application of a little more gump¬ 
tion,” as comrade Becker puts it. 

The annual SO is integral to our fight 
for independence as a political trend. Un¬ 
like its predecessors, this organisation 
will never be in hock to wealthy individu¬ 
als, organisationally stronger parties or 
states. Our fundraising efforts give us 
the wherewithal to say what we want, 
when we want. 

Readers are urged to support this 
year’s SO. Send cheques and postal or¬ 
ders, made out to ‘CPGB’, to BCM Box 
928, London WC1N 3XX (mark tire back 
‘Summer Offensive’). Collection sheets 
are available for the Weekly Worker from 
the same address • 

John Galt 


CPGB and 
Wuizels: shock 
revelation 


Comm 


IS 



A few weeks ago the Guardian offered 
an intriguing theory on the finances 
of the Communist Party (see right). 

Alas, it is untrue. We didn’t have the 
foresight to make this imaginative invest¬ 
ment. For those comrades who don’t 
remember the Wurzels, they were a pat¬ 
ronising ‘West Country yokel’ novelty 
band from the 1970s with such toe-tap- 
ping classics in their repertoire as ‘I am a 
cider drinker’ and T’ve got a brand new 
combine harvester’ (there are a number 
of Wurzels tribute sites on the web for 


any comrade sad enough to want to 
know more). Clearly. Mr Norman must 
have been a little desperate to fill up his 
column that day ... 

Instead, the Communists Party has 
relied on rather more traditional methods 
of raising money to fund its work - the 
commitment of members, supporters and 
sympathisers and their willingness to put 
hands in pockets to support the fight. 
We have been accused over the years 
of receiving money from all sorts of weird 
and wonderful benefactors. Some of the 


Fighting fund 


Buying influence 


After die furore over the £100.000 do¬ 
nation from porn baron and Daily 
Express owner Richard Desmond, the 
Labour leaders have decided to set up 
an ‘ethics committee’ to vet future 
donors. They will have to sign a state¬ 
ment declaring they are not forking 
out ‘Tor commercial advancement or 
advantage to themselves or others”. 
From now on benefactors will act 
purely out of the goodness of their 
heart. 

Needless to say, none of 
Desmond’s money has found its way 
into our coffers. Instead of millionaires 
we have to rely on many, many small 
donations, which, welcome though 


they are, will never buy any of our 
readers improper influence. So there 
will be no Weekly Worker vetdng com¬ 
mittee - none of our donations are 
dodgy. 

Thanks this week go to TT (£20), 
FRT and AG (£10 each) and SD, RR 
and JS (£5 apiece). This takes our to¬ 
tal to £295. We urgently need a sus¬ 
tained bout of giving - ethical or 
otherwise - if we are to achieve our 
£450 target by next week. Please help 
us out, comrades • 

Robbie Rix 

Ask for a bankers order form, or 
send cheques, payable to 


more colourful have included - the 
East German state, the Communist 
Party of Turkey, the Revolutionary 
Communist Group, MI5 (naturally) 
and, my personal favourite, the 
Sketchley’s dry cleaning chain. 

In truth, these absurd rumours 
tell us far more about our accus¬ 
ers than about the CPGB. Oppo¬ 
nents who try to smear our 
organisation over its source of fi¬ 
nance reveal themselves first as 
little better than provocateurs (I 
exclude comrade Watson from 
this - he just isn’t very funny), 
but second as opportunists. 

Soft politics breed soft organi¬ 
sations, low demands on a 
passive membership and a 
culture of lazy, complacent 
amateurism. Our communist 
politics produce the Summer 
Offensive and small miracles 
of fund-raising from the 
membership of this Party. 

Lastly, regular readers of 
the Weekly Worker will be 
aware that I normally use opportu¬ 
nities presented by nonsense accusa¬ 
tions about our finances to torture 
readers with a series of agonisingly bad 
puns. (See Weekly Worker October 18, 
2001 for some excruciating ‘Sketchley’ 
examples). I’m sure comrades can see 
how this ‘Wurzels’ rubbish is potentially 
rich in bad puns, but I have been pre¬ 
vailed on by the editor to spare the read¬ 
ership - for this week, at least. Thus I call 
on readers to generously support this 
year's SO, or else next week a vengeful 
editor might change his mind ... • 

Mark Fischer 
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What we 
fight for 

• Our central aim is to reforge the 
Communist Party of Great Britain. 
Without this Party the working class 
is nothing; with it, it is everything. 

• The Communist Party serves the 
interests of the working class. We 
fight all forms of opportunism and 
revisionism in the workers’ move¬ 
ment because they endanger those 
interests. We insist on open ideologi¬ 
cal struggle in order to fight out the 
correct way forward for our class. 

• Marxism-Leninism is powerful be¬ 
cause it is true. Communists relate 
theory to practice. We are material¬ 
ists; we hold that ideas are deter¬ 
mined by social reality and not the 
other way round. 

• We believe in the highest level of 
unity among workers. We fight for 
the unity of the working class of all 
countries and subordinate the 
struggle in Britain to the world revo¬ 
lution itself. The liberation of human¬ 
ity can only be achieved through 
world communism. 

• The working class in Britain needs 
to strike as a fist. This means all com¬ 
munists should be organised into a 
single Party. We oppose all forms of 
separatism, which weakens our 
class. 

• Socialism can never come through 
parliament. The capitalist class will 
never peacefully allow then system 
to be abolished. Socialism will only 
succeed through working class 
revolution and the replacement of the 
dictatorship of the capitalists with 
the dictatorship of the working 
class. Socialism lays the basis for the 
conscious planning of human af¬ 
fairs: ie, communism. 

• We support the right of nations to 
self-determination, hi Britain today 
this means the struggle for Irish free¬ 
dom should be given full support by 
the British working class. 

• Communists are champions of the 
oppressed. We fight for the libera¬ 
tion of women, the ending of racism, 
bigotry and all other fomis of chau¬ 
vinism. Oppression is a direct result 
of class society and will only finally 
be eradicated by the ending of class 
society. 

• War and peace, pollution and the 
environment are class questions. No 
solution to the world’s problems can 
be found within capitalism. Its cease¬ 
less drive for profit puts the world 
at risk. The future of humanity de¬ 
pends on the triumph of commu¬ 
nism. 

• We urge all who accept these prin¬ 
ciples to join us. A Communist Party 
Supporter reads and fights to build 
the circulation of the Party’s pub¬ 
lications; contributes regularly to 
the Party’s funds and encourages 
others to do the same; where possi¬ 
ble, builds and participates in the 
work of a Communist Party Support¬ 
ers Group. 
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Return to: Membership, CPGB, BCM Box 928, London WC1N 3XX 









Socialist Party 
and SWP run 
on separate 
lists 




Sinn Fein’s 
politics - a 
mish-mash of 
reformism and 
nationalism - 
appealed to 
many in urban 
areas, where it 
gained over 
10% of the 
vote 


Martin McGuinness celebrates with new TD Martin Ferris 


T he Irish elections have brought im¬ 
portant gains for Sinn Fein in its bid 
to become a main player in the poli¬ 
tics of the whole of Ireland, north and 
south. Its first serious intervention in elec¬ 
toral politics in the republic saw it increase 
its representation from one TD (member 
of parliament) to six, and gain an overall 
6.5% of first-preference votes nationally. 
This brought upsets for both the Irish La¬ 
bour Party and Fine Gael, who lost a 
number of seats because of the swing to 
Sinn Fein. 

In Kerry North Martin Ferris made his¬ 
tory by becoming the first former mem¬ 
ber of the Provisional IRA’s army council 
to make it to the Dail. Ferris, whose plat¬ 
form was based on his record in support 
of the Good Friday agreement, pledged 
to continue to fight for a united Ireland 
by peaceful means. He beat the former 
leader of the Labour Party, Dick Spring, 
and almost certainly gained from an es¬ 
tablishment-backed media campaign 
aimed at discrediting him through expos¬ 
ing his history. 

Sinn Fein’s manifesto Building an Ire¬ 
land of equals was for free healthcare, 
free childcare, social inclusion and tax¬ 
ing the rich. One of its newly elected TDs, 
Aengus O Snodaigh, said: “I will not be 
taking a TD’s full salary - just the indus¬ 
trial wage. We will now push forward our 
agenda for action and tackling the hos¬ 
pital waiting lists” (Irish Independent 
May 20). Sinn Fein’s politics - a mish¬ 
mash of reformism and nationalism - ap¬ 
pealed to many in urban areas, where it 
gained over 10% of the vote. 

But the party was careful to temper its 
radicalism with a full commitment to ex¬ 
isting power structures. The Gardai were 
to be supported - along with a series of 
reforms to make them more accountable 
and transparent. 

Sinn Fein did nothing to upset Fianna 
Fail’s majority, however. Bertie Ahern’s 
popularity with those who vote contin¬ 
ues. His own personal commitment to the 
Good Friday agreement and relatively 
clean political record have stood his party 
in good stead, despite the government’s 
recent defeat in the abortion referendum. 
However, although it increased its vote 
compared to 1997,FiannaFailagainfailed 
to win an overall majority in the 63% turn¬ 


out. But, with its compliant coalition part¬ 
ners, the Progressive Democrats, waiting 
in the wings, this is unlikely to cause 
Bertie any headaches. Fianna Fail can 
also turn to the Greens or some of the 16 
elected independents for the additional 
seats needed to govern. A pact with Sinn 
Fein is out of the question - for the mo¬ 
ment. 

The biggest setback came for Fianna 
Gael, Ireland’s second party, which lost 
over 23 seats in the Dail. Its votes went 
to Sinn Fein, the independents and the 
Greens. Fianna Gael leader Michael 
Noonan resigned in recognition of the 
humiliating defeat and his party for the 
moment at least seems consigned to the 
margins of Irish politics. Fianna Fail is 
now established as Ireland’s main party. 
There is no cohesive opposition. 

The left’s best votes came in Dub¬ 
lin. The Socialist Party retained Joe 
Higgins as TD in Dublin West and just 
missed winning a second seat in Dub¬ 
lin North, where Clare Daly won 12.5% 


of first preferences and increased her 
vote from around 3,000 in 1997 to 7,532. 
The SP’s other two candidates in Dub¬ 
lin got 2.6% and 1.9% of first-prefer¬ 
ence votes. Its only candidate outside 
Dublin, Mick Barry in Cork, got 2.1%. 
The Socialist Party has certainly built 
up a following in some proletarian ar¬ 
eas of Dublin and Joe Higgins has 
made himself a reputation as an out¬ 
spoken and critical TD. 

The SP has started to sink roots, but 
its manifesto as always is reformist - in 
many respects not a lot different from the 
type of ‘bread an butter’ issues that Sinn 
Fein stood on. That is, with the partial ex¬ 
ception of demands around the ‘bin tax’, 
where the SP is for mass non-payment - 
ie, civil disobedience - a far more militant 
approach than Sinn Fein. 

Its position on the north of Ireland is 
subsumed by the SP’s oveniding econo- 
mism - “To secure a decent future, prot- 
estant and catholic working class people 
must come together. Genuine community 


groups, trade unions and other working 
class organisations should organise a 
united struggle on issues like jobs, health, 
education, privatisation and poverty. 
With such an approach many of the con¬ 
tentious issues that currently divide the 
communities could also be overcome” 
(Socialist Party manifesto). 

No mention of political and democratic 
rights. No answers on how the national 
question will be resolved. Although the 
Socialist Party says it is committed to 
building a mass socialist party through¬ 
out Ireland, it will be impossible to com¬ 
bat the growing influence of Sinn Fein 
without answers on these issues. The SP 
wants to wish away the question of par¬ 
tition and the role of Britain - issues which 
continue to dominate politics north and 
south - workers should just get together 
and go on strike. The part played by the 
Good Friday agreement both in Sinn 
Fein’s advance and in the increased sup¬ 
port for Fianna Fail bear testimony to the 
fundamental and ongoing importance of 


this question. 

The Socialist Workers Party stood 
seven candidates on an altogether more 
leftwing manifesto than its comrades in 
England and Wales insist upon for the 
Socialist Alliance. The dumping of the 
SA in Ireland allowed the SWP to stand 
under its own name. Its election mani¬ 
festo began with the declaration that, 
“The Socialist Workers Party does not 
believe that socialism will come through 
parliament.” A strong vote for SWP can¬ 
didates is “therefore a signal that the 
number of activists and militants who 
want to challenge capitalism is growing”. 
Further, its elected representatives would 
“use their position to encourage self-or¬ 
ganisation - both to win small reforms and 
finally overthrow a system that puts profit 
before people”. 

Although SWP candidates were de¬ 
scribed as individuals who were rooted 
as leaders in such struggles as the 
Campaign Against Service Charge and 
against the bin tax, there is no doubt 
that the SWP remains marginal to the 
working class in Ireland. This was re¬ 
flected in its results - its candidates re¬ 
ceived between 0.4% and 1.6% of 
first-preference votes. It was certainly 
outflanked by the Socialist Party, 
whose work on the ground has brought 
it some real returns. 

But the failure of the Socialist Alliance 
has cost both organisations - the SP re¬ 
fused to join from the beginning and the 
SWP gave up on it six months ago. Al¬ 
though the two groups avoided stand¬ 
ing against each other, a united, joint 
campaign would almost certainly have 
had a far greater impact and posed a 
much greater threat to Sinn Fein. Sinn 
Fein is talking left, but there is no doubt 
that its green radicalism is merely a mani¬ 
festation of the current phase of its trans¬ 
formation into an all-Ireland party of the 
mainstream. 

The left needs a vision and commit¬ 
ment to democracy that goes far beyond 
the ‘strikes today, socialism tomorrow’ 
approach of both the SWP and SP. At 
the moment Sinn Fein’s ‘Ireland of 
equals’ has a far greater appeal for those 
looking for answers to the big 
questions • 

Anne Me Shane 


Left results (first preferences) 


Socialist Party 


Dublin West 

Joe Higgins (elected) 

6,442 

21.5% 

Dublin North 

Clare Daly 

5,501 

12.5% 

Dublin South West 

Mick Murphy 

954 

2.6% 

Cork North Central 

Mick Barry 

936 

2.1% 

Dublin South 

Lisa Maher 

1,063 

1.9% 

Socialist Workers Party 



Dun Laoghaire 

Richard Barrett 

876 

1.6% 

Dublin North Central 

Ritchie Browne 

638 

1.6% 

Dublin South Central 

Brid Smith 

617 

1.4% 

Dublin South East 

Shay Ryan 

286 

0.9% 

Wicklow 

Catherine Kennedy 

400 

0.7% 

Waterford 

Jimmy Kelly 

300 

0.6% 

Cork South Central 

Michael O’Sullivan 

218 

0.4% 
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